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THE     DEATH     OF    EMPEROR     MAXIMIL- 
LIAN   OF  MEXICO. 


fjIpHE  28th  of  May,  1864,  was  a  day  of  great 
g^  rejoicing  to  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of 
Mexico.  For  on  that  day  the  new  emperor 
sent  over  by  Napoleon  had  arrived  in  Vera 
Cruz. 

It  was 
hoped  and 
expected 
that  he 
would  re- 
store  the 
prestige 
of  the  papal 
state  to  the 
faction-torn 
and  rebelli- 
ous territory 
con  quered 
by  Cortez 
in  the  name 
of  his  mo- 
ther coun- 
try,   Spain. 

There 
were  several 
parties,  but 
all  were 
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divided  into  two  grand  divisions;  the  church 
party  who  were  Catholics  and  of  Spanish 
origin,  while  the  natives  and  Creoles  were  re- 
publicans at  heart  and  were  struggling  to  make 
old  Mexico  a  staunch  foster  sister  of  her  great 
neighbor  the  United  States. 

We  who  have  read  with  understanding  hearts 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  know  the  reason  why 
the  republicans  were  so  determined  and  why 
in    spite  of  the  wealth   and  influence  of  the 


opposing  party  they  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  republic  in  that  part  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

The  church  party  had  hailed  the  advent  of 
Maximillian  with  delight.  From  Vera  Cruz 
clear  through  to  the  heart  of  the  country  right 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  his  journey  was  a  series 
of  celebrations  and  ovations. 

Who  that 
saw  the 
noble  fame 
and  high 
lofty  look 
which  ani- 
mated the 
h  a  n  d  s  o  me 
features  of 
the  ill-star- 
red young 
ruler,  could 
resist  a  thrill 
of  admira- 
tion for  the 
bravery  and 
purity  of 
the  man. 

Banners, 
mottoes, 
fl  ags   and 
great    fes- 
toons of  roses  and  flowers  every  where  decor- 
ated the  streets  and  houses. 

It  does  not  require  a  very  great  stretch  of 
imagination  to  fancy  the  multitude  of  noble 
aims  and  thoughts  that  filled  the  heart  of  the 
young  man  as  he  rode  from  city  to  city  and 
from  one  end  of  that  beautiful  city  of  Mexico 
to  the  other. 

Come  directly  from  the  luxuries  of  the  old 
European  courts  where  every  art  and  beauty 
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had  been  made  the  servant  of  royalty,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  exile  himself  as  it  were, 
to  a  savage  country  peopled  with  wild  Indians 
and  utter  strangers  to  the  glories  of  civiliz- 
ation. What  must  have  been  his  surprise  to 
find  himself  surrounded  by  polished  and  even 
corrupt  courtiers,  beautiful  and  highly  polished 
women,  while  about  him  on  every  side  were 
evidences  of  a  state  of  civilization  almost  as 
great  as  his  own  native  country.  Buildings 
rarely  beautiful  in  design  and  finish  lined  the 
streets,  parks,  drives,  fountains  and  palaces 
proved  that  these  people  were  no  savages  nor 
were  they  the  inferiors  of  his  countrymen  in 
many  other  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Proud  were  his  heart-beats  and  full  of  the 
fire  of  noble  resolve  was  he.  He  was  ambiti- 
ous, true,  but  it  was  that  generous  self-forget- 
ting ambition  that  makes  men  love  the  one 
thus  animated. 

Already  visions  of  the  needed  reforms  he 
would  institute,  the  schools  he  would  build, 
the  support  he  would  give  to  the  gentle 
influences  of  art  and  music  ;  his  power  always 
to  be  exercised  for  the  greatest  good  to  his 
people.  All  these  sentiments  rose  and  were 
welcomed  in  the  heart  of  the  young  king. 

Liberal  in  religion,  however,  he  at  once 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  powerful  church 
party  which  had  plotted  so  successfully  for 
his  advent.  He  refused  altogether  to  accede 
to  their  demands  and  restore  to  the  clergy 
the  sequestered  estates,  at  the  same  time 
cementing  a  union  between  the  church  and 
state.  This  at  once  lost  him  the  influence "uf 
the  church  party. 

The  national  or  republican  party  were 
already  determined  to  force  him  from  their 
territory. 

The  first  act  of  the  emperor  was  to  adopt 
the  son  of  Iturbide,  a  former  emperor,  as  his 
heir  and  the  legal  successor  to  the  throne. 
This  was  a  graceful  act  of  courtesy  to  the 
native  population  of  Mexico.  Iturbide  hav- 
ing been  a  native  and  was  also  brave,  intelli- 
gent and  well  liked  by  the  masses  of  the 
people. 

This,  Maximillian  could  the  better  do,  as  he 


himself  was  childless,  and  hence  his  act  was 
one  of  policy,  yet  a  noble  policy.  Now  his 
whole  attention  was  directed  to  the  better 
government  of  his  adopted  country.  The 
armies  of  the  French  were  encamped  around 
the  city,  but  soon  found  plenty  of  work  to  do 
in  keeping  down  the  rapidly  increasing  forces 
of  the  national  armies. 

In  the  midst  of  internal  confusion  and  re- 
bellion, the  United  States,  finding  itself  freed 
fron^  the  terrors  of  civil  war,  and  realizing  the 
menace  which  a  semi-French  monarchy  in 
Mexico  would  mean  to  the  freedom  of  Ameri- 
can interests,  quietly  set  its  heavy  foot  down 
and  informed  the  French  government  that 
uncle  Jonathan  was  going  to  insert  a  finger 
in  the  Mexican  pie  unless  the  obnoxious 
plum  of  French  royalty  was  withdrawn  at 
once. 

Napoleon  was  not  slow  in  understanding 
the  outspoken  hint  of  his  Yankee  friend,  and 
at  once  sent  General  Castlenau  to  Mexico  to 
urge  the  young  emperor  to  abdicate. 

This  occurred  early  in  the  year  1S67.  But 
Maximillian,  surrounded  by  desperate  advisers 
and  courtiers  whose  sole  hope  of  fortune  de- 
pended upon  a  Mexican  empire  determined  to 
refuse  even  to  see  the  French  ambassador. 
Like  the  unfortunate  king  Montezuma,  whose 
character  and  fate  faintly  resembled  his  own, 
he  was  weak  in  the  weakness  of  his  strength, 
and  strong  in  the  strength  of  his  weakness. 

On  the  1 6th  of  March,  '67,  the  last  detach- 
ment of  French  was  withdrawn  from  Mexico, 
and  Maximillian  was  thus  left  to  his  fate. 

A  short  respite,  and  deeming  it  best  to  go 
out  and  offer  battle  to  the  republican  forces, 
Maximillian  gathered  his  scant  army  and 
marched  at  once  to  Queratero.  His  small 
force  of  five  thousand  men  were  soon  over- 
come by  the  army  of  twenty  tliousand  opposed 
to  him,  and,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  the 
the  imperialist's  governor,  the  republicans 
captured  the  emperor  and  his  army. 

What  an  ending  to  the  bright  dream  of 
three  short  years  ago  !  From  the  highest 
peak  of  ambition's  mountain,  he  was  flung  to 
the  lowest  depths  of  the  valley  of  humiliation. 
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Well,  better  so,  he  thought  gloomily,  than  to 
act  the  coward's  part,  and  flee  from  the 
country  in  fear  of  his  life. 

With  the  calmness  of  a  soldier  he  heard  the 
death  sentence  pronounced  on  himself  and 
two  Generals  Miramon  and  Mejia,  on  the 
19th  of  June,  1867,  and  with  a  calm  face  and 
sad,  heavy  heart  he  walked  quietly  out  in  the 
rear  of  the  old  Mexican  wall,  and  took  his 
place  upon  the  hillside. 

Holding  aloft  the  cross  which  symbolized, 
his  fate  in  this  life  his  hope  in  the  next,  he 
quietly  looked  his  executioners  in  the  face. 

A  word  of  advice  was  spoken  between  the 
doomed  men,  the  captain  raised  his  hand — 
one — two — three — and  forward  fell  the  brave 
form  of  the  gallant  young  Emperor  Maximil- 
lian  as  the  bright  spirit  fled  forever. 

Thus  ended  one  more  of  those  attempts  to 
establish  a  monarchy  upon  American  soil. 
All  have  failed.  Only  today,  the  last  rem- 
nants of  that  government  in  Brazil  has  fallen 
to  pieces,  and  God's  word  has  been,  as  it 
always  is  and  ever  will  be,  verified  to  the 
very  letter. 

"But  behold,  this  land"  saith  God, 
"shall  be  a  land  of  thine  inheritance,  and 
the  Gentiles  shall  be  blessed  upon  the  land. 
And  this  shall  be  a  land  of  liberty  unto  the 
Gentiles,  and  there  shall  be  no  kings  upon  the 
land  who  shall  raise  up  unto  the  Gentiles  ;  and 
I  will  fortify  this  land  against  all  other  nations; 
and  he  that  fighteth  against  me  shall  perish, 
for  I  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Heaven,  will  be 
their  king  and  I  will  be  a  light  unto  them  for 
ever,  thai  hear  my  words. ' '  {Book  of  Mor- 
mon ;  Ntphi,  2,  chap.  10). 

And  this  is  why  Maximillian,  brave  and 
good,  fell  in  battle.  And  it  is  why  Dom 
Pedro,  wise,  and  good  and  noble,  now  takes 
his  sad  way  across  the  .seas  to  a  foreign  land. 
God  will  not  be  mocked,  and  He  has  declared 
He  will  be  the  King  of  this  goodly  land, 
the  promised  land  of  Joseph. 

Homespun. 


Good  resolutions  should  be  promptly  fol- 
lowed by  good  actions. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


HE  influence  of  a  government  upon 
the  manners  of  the  people  who  dwell 
under  it  is  very  great.  Monarchial 
governments  make  themselves  felt  and  leave 
their  impress  upon  the  national  character. 
This  is  also  true  concerning  Republican  forms 
of  government.  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
this  in  crossing  recently  from  the  United  States 
into  British  Columbia  and  north-west  Canada. 
The  contrast  between  neighboring  peoples 
of  the  same  race,  but  dwelling  under  different 
forms  of  government,  was  never  brought  home 
to  me  so  forcibly  before.  There  are  no  lofty 
mountains,  no  deep  or  wide  seas  or  oceans, 
or  impassable  barriers  separating  the  people 
of  the  States  and  the  people  of  this  part  of 
Canada.  The  international  line  dividing 
the  two  countries  can  be  crossed  without 
any  one  being  aware  of  it,  unless  it  be  pointed 
out,  and  yet  there  is  a  very  marked  difference 
in  the  manners  of  the  two  peoples.  It  does 
not  need  the  British  flag  floating  from  mast  and 
pole  to  inform  the  observing  traveler  that  he  is 
not  in  the  States.  I  must  say  that  the  change 
is  in  some  respects  a  pleasant  one — at  least 
this  was  the  feeling  of  our  party,  a  feeling 
deepened  by  the  statements  which  our  people 
residing  at  Cardston  made  to  us. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  much  slower  in 
their  ways,  exhibit  less  energy,  are  less  demon- 
strative ;  but  they  are  more  respectful  to  them- 
selves and  to  strangers,  and  are  not  so  prying 
and  inquisitive  which,  under  our  circumstances, 
struck  us  very  agieeably,  and  which  the 
Saints  at  Cardston  had  reasons  to  appreciate. 
While  there  is  not  the  obsequiousness  which 
one  sees  in  Europe  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
ing classes  to  those  who  employ  them  or  to  the 
wealthy,  there  is  considerable  respect  shown. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  to  the  traveler, 
who  frequently  is  under  the  necessity  of  asking 
for  directions  from  railroad  officials  and  mak- 
ing inquiries  of  others.  The  deportment  of 
the  people  in  this  respect  makes  traveling  very 
pleasant. 
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Remarks  are  often  made  concerning  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  manners 
of  our  young  people  in  this  Territory.  Those 
who  remember  the  old  and  primitive  days  of 
our  residence  in  Salt  Lake  valley  make  com- 
parisons between  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  young  people  then  and  those  of  the  young 
people  now,  and  they  deplore  the  change. 
True,  there  was  much  rudeness  and  boisterous 
conduct  then  ;  there  were  many  things  that 
could  not  be  admired  ;  but  with  all  this  there 
was  much  honesty  and  integrity  and  there  was 
not  such  a  disposition  to  copy  after  the  vices 
of  Babylon.  The  leaven  of  infidelity  and 
doubt  had  not  done  such  vicious  work  then  as 
it  has  during  these  later  years.  The  influences 
which  are  now  at  work  among  us,  and  with 
which  we  have  to  contend,  are  far  from  health- 
ful. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked  where  are 
these  influences  to  end?  What  is  to  be  the 
result  upon  the  rising  generation  ? 

The  Latter-day  Saints  have  pictured  to 
themselves  a  very  different  condition  of  affairs 
in  Zion  to  that  which  exists  here  at  present. 
Many  are  disappointed  at  that  which  they  see 
around  them.  They  have  fears  for  the  future 
of  Zion,  and  cannot  see  how  the  promises 
concerning  her  future  can  be  fulfilled  as 
prospects  now  appear. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  evils 
which  are  seeking  to  obtain  a  foothold  among 
us  are  the  products  of  Babylon.  Babylon 
reigns.  Its  fashions  are  popular  in  our  nation. 
The  determination  is  to  make  us  conform  to 
them — to  make  us  drink  of  the  cup  of  her 
fornications.  The  entire  war  which  is  waged 
against  us  has  this  for  its  object.  While 
Babylon  has  dominion  it  will  have  more  or 
less  influence  among  us;  and  it  will  require 
all  the  power  we  can  muster  to  counteract  its 
example  and  have  the  rising  generation  under- 
stand the  disastrous  consequences  of  adopting 
its  follies  and  sins. 

The  Canadians  feel  the  influence  of  their 
parent  government  in  their  manners,  fashions, 
modes  of  expression  and  methods  of  business. 
This  is  perceived   as  soon  as  one  crosses  the 


line  into  their  country.  Equally  plain  to 
those  who  cross  from  Canada  into  the  United 
States  must  be  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the 
States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  are  in- 
fluenced in  all  their  manners  and  modes  of 
thought  and  action  by  the  national  feeling 
and  fashions  which  prevail  in  the  republic. 

We,  who  reside  in  Utah  and  the  other 
States  and  Territories  where  we  have  settle- 
ments, cannot  reasonably  expect  to  escape 
entirely  from  these  influences.  They  will 
have  to  some  extent  at  least,  their  effect  upon 
us,  and  especially  upon  our  young  people. 
We  would  have  to  be  either  more  or  less  than 
human  if  this  were  not  the  case.  While  we 
remain  a  Territory  this  is  unavoidable,  and 
even  if  Utah  were  a  State,  though  these 
influences  would  be  lessened,  we  should  feel 
their  effects.  The  more  subordinate  we  are 
to  any  power  outside  of  our  own  organization, 
the  stronger  are  the  influences  of  this  charac- 
ter with  which  we  have  to  contend. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  wise  provision  upon  the 
part  of  the  Lord  to  cause  His  people  to  pass 
through  the  circumstances  which  are  giving 
them  their  present  schooling.  If  our  young 
people  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  difference  between  the  sweet  aud  the 
bitter,  between  the  good  and  the  evil,  how 
could  they  ever  become  the  people  which  the 
Prophets  have  described  ?  It  is  true,  exposed 
in  this  way,  some  may  succumb  to  evil ; 
Satan's  allurements  may  have  more  attractions 
for  them  than  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord. 
But  in  what  other  way  can  the  desired  end  be 
reached  ?  How  else  can  the  gold  be  separ- 
ated from  the  dross  ?  For  a  people  to  attain 
to  the  state  of  perfection  which  we  hope  to 
reach,  they  must  be  tried  and  proved,  and 
show  that  they  cannot  be  swerved  from  the 
right  faith  by  any  temptation  however  attrac- 
tive. They  must  be  such  pure  gold  that 
neither  the  fire  of  persecution  nor  the  heat 
and  sunshine  of  prosperity  can  have  any  effect 
upon  them. 

Until  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  more  power 
and  Babylon's  dominion  is  greatly  lessened, 
we  may  be  assured  that  every  man  in  position 
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among  us  will  have  all  that  he  can  do  if  he 
employs  himself  in  checking  and  counter- 
acting the  mischief  which  the  vices  of  Babylon 
are  designed  to  bring  about.  But  the  day 
will  come  when  a  great  change  will  take  place. 
The  government  of  God  will  have  power. 
Then  its  happy  influence  will  be  felt  and 
exhibited  in  the  manners  and  habits  and  all 
the  ways  of  the  people.  Until  that  shall 
come  we  must  work  and  wait  with  patience 
and  untiring  zeal.  The  great  and  joyous 
consolation  is  that,  as  sure  as  God  lives,  that 
day  will  come. 

The  Editor. 


MEXICAN   INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 


M^HE  i6th  of  September — the  Mexican  In- 
g^  dependence  Day — has  just  been  cele- 
brated here  in  Tucson  with  considerable  en- 
thusiasm, and  as  it  is  so  different  from  our 
old-time  fourth  of  July,  I  think  a  brief  de- 
scription may  interest  your  readers.  On  the 
1 6th  of  September,  iSio,  Miguel  Hidaljo  Y. 
Costella,  a  priest,  raised  the  standard  of 
liberty  in  Mexico,  and  at  first  was  successful, 
but  during  the  next  year,  I  believe,  was 
captured  and  shot.  But  others  carried  on 
the  war  until  Mexican  independence  was 
achieved. 

Tucson,  with  a  population  of  about  eight 
or  nine  thousand  is  mostly  Mexican — probably 
four-fifths — and  for  some  time  they  have  been 
preparing  for  the  event.  A  large  stage  was 
erected  upon  the  military  plaza,  adorned  with 
pictures  of  Hidaljo,  Juarez  and  other  re- 
nowned Mexicans,  and  draped  in  the  folds  of 
the  American  and  Mexican  flags.  The  latter 
is  of  green,  white  and  red — the  green  being 
next  to  the  flag-staff,  and  the  white  bar  having 
an  eagle  with  a  serpent  in  his  beak  as  its  only 
ornament.  It  is  a  beautiful  flag.  The  mar- 
shals of  the  day  wore  rosettes  of  red,  white  and 
green,  and  all  were  dressed  in  their  best. 

A  procession  was  formed  near  the  cathedral 
in  which  were  the  marshals,  bands  of  music, 
two  military  companies  in  handsome  uniforms, 
fire    companies    with    their   hose-carts,    and 


other  apparatus,  and  most  beautiful  of  all,  a 
triumphal  car,  built  in  pyramidal  form  with 
seats  one  above  another  all  around  it  filled 
with  beautiful  Mexican  girls  from  about  eight 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  one  who  stood 
at  the  extreme  summit  represented  the  genius 
of  Mexico.  She  was  attired  as  an  Indian 
princess,  with  a  short  skirt  composed  of 
feathers,  her  arms  were  bare  and  in  her  hands 
a  bow  and  arrows  and  the  Mexican  flag  and  a 
quiver  at  her  back.  A  little  below  on  each 
side  of  her  stood  two  girls  ;  one,  the  goddess 
of  justice,  the  other  the  goddess  of  liberty, 
both  dressed  in  exquisite  taste  ;  the  one  in  a 
delicate  shade  of  cream  color,  the  other — 
liberty — in  a  delicate  sea-green  with  the  cross 
of  liberty  upon  her  head,  and  her  long  and 
beautiful  hair  floating  unconfined  upon  her 
shoulders.  And  here  let  me  say  that  almost 
every  Mexican  lady  has  a  glorious  wealth  of 
hair  and  beautiful  eyes — dark,  soft  and 
lustrous.  The  girls — senoritas — were  beauti- 
fully dressed  ;  and  in  all  respects  the  triumphal 
car  was  the  attraction  of  the  day  to  all  lovers 
of  the  beautiful  and  tasteful. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  say, 
"How  ridiculous  to  call  the  dark  complexioned 
Mexican  beautiful  !  "  But  many  of  them  are, 
and  just  as  lady-like  and  refined  in  their 
appearance  as  their  white  sisters  who  are  liable 
to  lose  in  the  comparison.  Most  Mexican 
women  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  jars 
of  water  and  other  things  upon  their  heads, 
which  gives  them  an  erect  and  graceful 
carriage,  and  their  forms  seem  to  be  much 
more  perfect  in  shape  and  development. 

Among  the  thousands  assembled,  I  did  not 
see  a  single  Mexican  lady — except  perhaps 
the  very  poor — dressed  unbecomingly  or  in 
bad  taste.  While  some  of  the  elder  ladies 
wore  rich  velvets  or  silks,  most  were  attired  in 
delicate  shades  of  pink,  blue,  cream,  drab,  etc. 
Nothing  gaudy  or  "loud,"  and  tastefully 
fitted  and  trimmed.  But  this  applied  to  the 
ladies  only ;  they  monopolize  all  the  finery 
while  the  men,  content  to  see  their  wives  and 
daughters  beautifully  dressed  go  about  in  their 
common  clothes.     But  am  I  wandering  from 
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my  subject  ?  No,  this  all  is  part  and  portion 
of  it,  and  of  a  scene  which  to  me,  an  Ameri- 
can, was  very  novel  and  interesting.  Many 
sat  behind  wide  tables  covered  with  all  kinds 
of  fruits,  cakes,  pies,  nuts,  candies  and  glasses 
of  water  colored  pink  and  sweetened,  lemon- 
ade, bottles  of  wine,  ice  cream,  etc.  These 
are  mostly  women — Mexicans  or  Indians — who 
have  their  little  children  and  babies  lying 
round  them  upon  the  bare  ground.  Some  of 
them  awake,  some  asleep,  while  their  mothers 
sell  their  wares  to  children  who  look  just  as 
wistfully  at  the  tempting  display  as  I  once 
did  myself. 

The  Mexicans  are  a  happy  and  light-hearted 
people.  Among  the  four  or  five  thousand, 
assembled  I  saw  not  a  single  cross  look  or  un- 
gentlemanly  action  ;  saw  not  a  man  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  nor  did  I  hear  a  cross  or 
profane  word.  I  could  not  help  comparing 
them  with  asimilarnuhiberofwhitesof  the  same 
social  standing,  and  I  could  see  I  had  no 
cause  to  be  proud  of  my  color,  for  the  com- 
parison was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  Mexi- 
cans and  Papago  Indians. 

Speeches  were  made  by  several  Mexican 
gentlemen,  in  Spanish,  of  course.  The 
national  hymn  of  liberty  was  preformed  by 
the  band  and  speeches  were  made  by  Senores 
Refina  Velez  and  Ronstadi,  the  Mexican 
national  hymn  was  sung  by  Senores  Miguel 
Carillo  Refina  Velez  and  Enrique  Levin ; 
after  which  Don  Carlos  Y.  Velasco,  the  orator 
of  the  day  made  an  eloquent  speech  judging  by 
the  vivas  it  evoked,  waving  of  flags  and  cheers 
by  the  drums  and  trumpets.  Then  followed 
a  song  of  liberty  by  Senoritas  Rosa  Gomez, 
Esther  Battista,  Gregora  Barcelo,  and  Dolores 
Velasco;  also  the  "Hymn  of  Juarez"  by 
several  Mexican  gentlemen.  The  whole 
closed  with  magnificent  fireworks  and  music 
by  the  bands. 

The  whole  scene  was  very  interesting  and 
unique,  and  to  one  who  likes  to  study  faces 
and  character  there  could  not  well  be  a  finer 
opportunity. 

The  "  Fiesta  de  San  Augustin  "  (Feast  of 
St.  Augustine;  is  still  being  celebrated — as  it 


has  been  continuously  since  the  27th  of  Aug. 
— with  bull  fights  conducted  by  some  mata- 
dors from  Mexico,  horse-races,  circus  (Mexi- 
can) dancing  and  other  amusements  which 
attract  crowds  every  night  to  the  park,  but 
will  probably  close  this  week.     Adios. 

Santiago. 


VALOR'S  REWARD. 


He  has  fought  with  his  might  in  the  days  that  are  gone. 

To  the  end  of  the  conflict  and  valiantly  won  ; 

And  'tis  written  of  him  in  the  book  of  the  Lord, 

"  He's  an  heir  to  the  glories  proclaimed  by  my  word." 

So  he'll  rise  with  the  Saints,  and  the  martyrs  of  yore ; 
And  he'll  mingle  with  God  as  he's  mingled  before; 
And  they'll  clothe  him  with  robes  that  are  royal  and  white, 
While  his  soul  e'er  expanding  e'er  fills  with  delight. 

And  the  thrones,  and  the  powers,  and  kingdoms  of  light; 

And  a  cfown  of  rejoicing,  a  scepter  of  might, 

And  the  key  of  eternal  progression  and  lives, 

Shall  be  cast  at  his  feet ;  and  he'll  reign  with  his  wives. 

Then  in   Christ-like  endowments,  the  path  that  was  trod 
By  the  framer  of  worlds,  and  the  mightiest  God, 
He  will  tread;  and  redeem,  from  the  grasp  of  the  foe, 
The  dominions  He'll  form  for  His  glory  below. 

And  true  children  immortal  descending  shall  prove. 

Though  beset  by  temptations  a  holiest  love; 

For  the  right  they  shall  fight  as  the  Father  hath  done. 

And  their  kingdoms  shall  win,  as  they  ever  are  won. 

Then  a  king  of  these  kings  the  great  Father  shall  be ; 

And  so  ever  increasing,  no  end  can  we  see. 

Of  the  thrones,  and  the  powers,  and  kingdoms  of  light, 

That  shall  come  from  a  valiant  defense  of  the  right. 

T.    JF.  B. 


A  FRIEND  IN  COURT. 


WiliWHE  culprit  stood  at  the  bar  of  the  police 
g^  court  in  the  city  of  London.  He  was 
a  boy  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  with  a 
delicate,  innocent  face,  as  unlike  as  possible 
to  the  face  of  a  criminal.  The  officer  who 
arrested  him  said  that  he  had  stolen  some- 
thing, and  he  himself  did  not  deny  it. 

When  the  judge  called  his  name  he  began 
to  cry,  and  in  answer  to  the  question  whether 
he  had  any  friend  to  speak  for  him,  he  shook 
his  head. 

Pity  made  the  judge  pause  a  moment,  and 
the  boy  looked  up.  He  cast  his  eyes  round 
the  court-room  as  if  appealing  for  help,   but 
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saw  none  but  strangers.  He  was  right  in  say- 
ing he  was  friendless. 

He  was  almost  an  orphan.  His  mother 
had  died  so  long  ago  that  he  could  not  re- 
member her,  and  his  only  protector  on  earth 
when  last  seen  was  too  sick  to  know  him. 

Suddenly,  as  the  boy  turned  towards  the 
door,  a  change  came  over  his  countenance, 
and  stretching  out  his  hand,  he  shouted, 
"There's  my  father  !'" 

A  pale,  crippled  man  in  well-worn  soldier's 
dress  came  feebly  forward,  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  speak.  This  was  freely  granted,  and 
amid  perfect  silence  he  began  his  simple  ad- 
dress. 

He  could  not  testify  to  the  innocence  of 
his  child,  for  he  knew  not  where  the  boy  had 
been  led  during  the  recent  days  of  his  sick- 
ness— almost  the  first  time  that  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  immediate  watch-care  for  nine 
years — but  he  went  back  to  the  beginning, 
and  told  a  story  that  was  more  effective  than 
anyjawyer's  plea. 

"My  wife  on  her  death-bed,"  said  he, 
"  left  this  child  to  my  solemn  charge,  making 
me  promise  to  do  all  I  could  to  bring  him  up 
a  good  boy.  When  I  was  drafted  into  the 
army,  soon  after,  I  was  too  poor  to  buy  a  sub- 
stitute, and  as  I  would  not  leave  my  mother- 
less boy,  I  took  him  with  me  to  India.  Every- 
where he  was  my  care  and  my  companion.  I 
carried  him  in  my  arms  through  many  a  long 
march,  and  in  tent  and  barracks  he  slept 
under  my  blanket,  and  I  taught  him  his 
prayers,  as  his  mother  would  have  done  if  she 
had  lived.  At  last  I  was  terribly  wounded  in 
battle,  and  when  I  recovered  it  was  only  to 
be  placed  on  the  disabled  list.  I  returned  to 
England  with  my  boy,  and  hardly  landed  in 
London  when  I  fell  ill  of  a  fever  and  was 
delirious.  In  that  time  my  poor  boy,  alone 
among  strangers,  must  have  wandered  into 
harm's  way.  I  know  not  what  bad  compan- 
ions have  enticed  him.  I  was  in  agony  when 
I  recovered  my  reason  and  found  him  gone. 
As  soon  as  I  was  able  I  searched  for  him,  and 
hearing  of  a  child's  arrest,  I  came  and  found 
him  here.      I  fear  he  has  committed  a  crime. 


but  for  the  sake  of  his  father,  who  has  done 
something  for  his  country,  perhaps  you  will 
forgive  his  first  offence." 

The  judge  brushed  away  a  tear  as  he  bade 
the  little  prisoner  go  free;  and  in  a  moment 
more  the  glad  father  and  his  lost  boy  were 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms. 

Is  not  this  story  of  a  friend  in  court  a 
touching  illustration  of  a  greater  danger  and 
deliverance?  When  we  all  stand  before 
God's  bar  to  answer  for  our  misdoings,  who 
is  our  Friend  that  pleads  for  us,  and  for  whose 
sake  we  are  forgiven  ?  C.   J. 


WARNING   VOICES. 


Heed  the  warnings  that  are  pealing  ; 

Loud  they  sound  from  low'ring  sky, 
Like  the  trump  of  God  revealing, 

That  the  day  of  wrath  is  nigh. 
See  the  lightning's  fearful  gleaming  ; 

Hear  the  thunder's  wrathful  roar; 
Floods  of  water,  too,  are  streaming 

Down  from  heaven's  treasured  store. 
Torrents  wild  with  fury  leaping 

From  the  hills  where  brooklets  flow, 
Through  the  valleys  oft  are  sweeping, 

Op'ning  gates  of  death  and  woe. 
Hail  like  balls  from  cannon  falling, 

Crash  through  firm  protecting  roof; 
Stoutest  hearts  with  fear  appalling — 

'Tis  of  wrath  divine  a  proof. 

Louder  yet  from  heavens  reeling. 
Shall  the  voUey'd  thunders  roar  ; 

Swifter  be  the  torrent's  deahng 

Death  where  life  has  reigned  before. 

Fiercer  be  the  lightning's  flaming 

From  the  skies  in  vengeful  ire. 
Victims  by  the  hundreds  claiming — 

Stricken  down  by  liquid  fire. 

Bolts  of  hail  a  talent  weighing 
Shall  be  loosed  in  days  to  come  ; 

God  this  scourge  is  only  staying. 
Till  His  Saints  are  gathered  home. 

Millions  mock  and  scorn  unheeding 
Signs  that  vengeance  draweth  near ; 

That  the  day  of  wrath  is  speeding ; 
'Tis  now  dawning — sinners,  hear: 

There's  a  shield  in  Chr'st  believing 
Truth  has  been  restored  to  earth  ; 

Lengthened  life  from  sin  retrieving — 
Seeking  for  the  Spirit's  birth. 

Thomas  W.  Brookbank. 
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A  LITTLE  ORPHAN. 


^^/^^NCE  upon  a  time"  as  all  the 
V_y  fairy  stories  begin,  there  was 
a  little  boy  named  Andrew  Bently. 
His  parents  lived  near  the  sea  shore 
where  the  ships  used  to  come  loaded 
with  passengers  and  many  good 
things.  Little  Andrew's  father  was 
a  fisherman,  and  he  used  often  to 
take  Andrew  with  him  in  the  boat, 
when  he  went  fishing.  One  day 
when  Andrew's  papa  made  a  special 
trip,  he  did  not  take  his  little  son 
with  him.  While  his  papa  was  fish- 
ing a  long  way  from  the  shore  he 
noticed  a  little  cloud  in  the  sky,  and 
he  soon  started  home,  for  he  knew 
what  danger  there  was  on  the  water 
when  a  cloud  was  seen.  But  the 
cloud  grew  larger  and  darker.  Soon 
the  whole  air  was  heavy  and  windy. 
In  vain  the  poor  man  tried  to  reach 
the  shore ;  but  the  storm  was  too 
powerful,  and  his  little  boat  was 
dashed  to  pieces  by  the  strong  waves, 
and  he  was  drowned. 

Little  Andrew  was  now  left  with- 
out a  father,  but  there  could  not  be 
found  a  kinder  woman  than  Mrs. 
Bently.  Andrew  was  very  glad  to 
have  such  a  good  mother  to  care  for 
him.  She  was  a  poor  woman  and 
used  to  weave  cloth,  and  make  up 
suits  and  socks  for  the  sailors ;  by 
doing  this  she  was  enabled  to  sup- 
port herself  and  only  child. 


A  short  time  after  the  father's  death, 
there  came  another  trial  for  little 
Andrew.  His  mother  fell  sick  and 
died.  Poor  little  Andrew !  He  was 
now  left  an  orphan.  Some  of  his 
mother's  friends  cared  for  him  for  a 
few  weeks.  Whenever  the  ships 
came  up  to  the  beach  loaded  with 
passengers,  and  many  other  good 
things,  he  would  always  go  down  to 
the  wharf  to  look  at  them.  To  him 
it  was  a  grand  sight.  He  was  a  very 
polite  child,  and  often  had  pennies, 
and  many  little  trinkets  given  to  him 
by  the  passengers  who  happened  to 
be  walking  out  near  him. 

One  o-entleman  who  was  amongr 
the  crowd  took  a  great  liking  to  him, 
and  asked  him  his  name,  and  where 
he  lived.  Andrew  answered  his 
questions,  and  told  him  all  about  his 
parents'  death  and  how  he  was  left 
alone  in  the  world.  The  man  told 
him  that  he  miofht  eo  with  him  if  he 
wished,  back  to  the  other  shore 
where  he  came  from  and  he  would 
make  him  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

"Oh  you  are  a  good  man,"  cried 
little  Andrew,  clasping  his  little  hands 
together,  "I  like  you,  you  are  so 
much  like  my  papa."  It  was  agreed 
with  his  mother's  friends  that  he 
should  go  and  make  his  home  with 
his  new  friend.  This  man's  name 
was  Edward  Bertrew,  he  was  known 
by  many  of  the  sailors,  as  he  came 
to  and  fro  on  business,  and  they  nick- 
named him  "Ted."  When  he  at 
length  had  his  business  attended  to, 
a  day  was  fixed  when  Andrew  and 
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his  much-loved  friend  were  to  sail 
for  the  city  where  the  man  lived. 
Ted  found  clothing,  food  and  a  bed 
for  himself  and  little  friend. 

Andrew  became  known  to  many 
on  the  ship,  and  was  made  quite  a 
pet.  When  the  ship  had  sailed  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  the  captain 
began  to  look  for  land  every  day. 
One  morning  when  daylight  came  a 
cry  of  "land,  land,  land!"  arose  from 
almost  every  throat  on  board.  Oh 
how  glad  Andrew  was,  for  he  had  so 
tired  of  the  g-reat  ocean,  and  the 
motion  of  the  ship.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  ship  had  reached  the  shore. 
The  people  flocked  out  on  the  beach 
before  them. 

Ted  took  good  care  of  his  little 
companion.  When  a  certain  amount 
of  time  had  passed,  Ted  and  Andrew 
took  leave  of  there  for  the  certain 
little  city. 


[to  be  continued.] 
Zina  E. 


Crochcron. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON    CHURCH 

HISTORY   PUBLISHED   IN   No. 

20,   VOL.  XXIV. 


1.  When  was  Brigham  Young 
baptized,  and  by  whom?  A.  On 
the  14th  of  April,  1832,  by  Eleazer 
Miller,  who  confirmed  him  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  at  the  water's 
edge. 

2.  When  was  he  ordained  an  El- 
der? A.  On  the  same  date,  and 
after  walking  a  distance  of  two  miles 


in  the  same  clothes  in  which  he  was 
baptized. 

3.  What  move  did  he  make  next? 
A.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  he  and 
his  brother  Joseph  and  Brother  He- 
ber  C.  Kimball  started  for  Kirtland, 
where  the  Prophet  Joseph  resided  at 
that  time. 

4.  How  did  they  spend  their  time 
on  the  journey?  A.  Visitingbranches 
of  the  Church  and  exhorting-  and 
praying  with  the  Saints. 

5.  What  special  gift  did  Brigham 
Young  enjoy?  A.  That  of  speak- 
ing in  tongues. 

6.  How  were  they  received  by 
the  Prophet?  A.  He  was  happy 
to  see  them;  and  in  the  evening  a 
few  of  the  brethren  came  in  and  a 
conversation  was  held  upon  the  things 
of  the  kingdom. 

7.  What  occurred  at  the  house 
before  separating?  A.  The  Prophet 
called  upon  Brother  Brigham  to  pray, 
and  in  his  prayer  he  spoke  in  tongues. 

8.  What  did  the  brethren  do  when 
they  arose  from  their  knees?  A. 
They  flocked  around  the  Prophet  to 
obtain  his  opinion  concerning  the  gift 
of  tongues  which  they  had  heard. 

9.  What  did  he  inform  them  ?  A. 
That  it  was  the  pure  Adamic  lan- 
guage, and  that  it  was  from  God. 

10.  What  words  did  the  Prophet 
utter  when  Brother  Brigham  had 
withdrawn  from  the  room?  A.  "The 
time  will  come  when  Brother  Brigham 
Young  will  preside  over  this  Church." 


The  following  are   the   names   of 
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those  who  correctly  answered  Ques- 
tions on  Church  History  pubhshed  in 
No.  20:  Emma  E.  Tolman,  Heber 
C.  Blood,  jenetta  Blood,  Henry  H. 
Blood  and  James  G.  West. 


QUESTIONS   ON   CHURCH  HISTORY. 


I.  What  was  Brigham  Young  do- 
ing when  the  Prophet  was  gathering 
up  the  Elders  of  Israel  to  go  to  Mis- 
souri to  assist  the  brethren  who  had 
been  driven  from  fackson  County? 
2.  Did  he  also  make  some  calcula- 
tions upon  going  up  with  Zion's 
Camp?  3.  What  did  the  Prophet 
say  to  him  and  his  brother  Joseph 
while  in  conversation  one  day  upon 
the  subject  of  the  camp  of  Zion  go- 
ing to  Missouri?  4.  How  did  the 
brothers  reply  to  this?  5.  When 
did  the  camp  start  upon  its  journey? 

6.  When  did  Brothers  Brigham  and 
Joseph   Young   return   to    Kirtland? 

7.  What  was  the  distance  of  the 
round  trip,  and  how  had  they  per- 
formed it?  8.  How  was  he  occupied 
during  the  fall  and  winter?  9. 
When  was  he  called  to  be  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles?  10.  How  was 
he  occupied  after  that? 

MY   GRANDMA. 


I  LOVE  my  dear,  sweet  grandma 
She's  all  the  world  to  me. 

The  children  all  love  grandma 
She  is  so  kind  and  free. 

As  she  sits  in  her  big  arm  chair 

A  knitting  hose  for  all, 
With  sunny  face  and  pretty  curls. 

Which  o'er  her  temples  fall, 


Full  many  a  word  of  wisdom, 
And  many  a  well  told  tale. 
It  is  her  constant  custom  • 
She's  never  known  to  fail. 

Oh  !  dear,  if  I'd  no  grandma 
To  cheer  me  with  her  smiles 

I'd  feel  so  very  lonely 
Her  presence,  life  beguiles. 

She  tells  me  how  in  childhood 
What  games  she  used  to  play, 

And  of  her  merry  girlhood 
With  all  its  bright  hey-day. 

She  tells  me  of  the  happy  time 

When  she  a  woman  grew. 
How  she  appeared  when  in  her  prime 
And  many  things  she  knew. 

Rich  blessings  on  her  silv'ry  head, 
May  heaven  expand  her  days  ; 

By  her  example  ever  led 
To  follow  gentle  ways. 

W. 


JOHN  BACON. 


THERE  is  something  ennobling 
in  the  story  of  the  life  of  John 
Bacon,  the  great  English  sculptor, 
who  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  last 
century.  Lord  Macaulay  has  im- 
mortalized his  genius  in  prose,  and 
the  poet  Cowper  in  verse. 

But  Bacon  was  not  alone  a  great 
artist,  he  was  also  a  man  of  professed 
and  practical  piety.  His  religion  con- 
sisted of  a  change  of  heart,  and  a 
hope  full  of  immortality,  grounded 
on  the  work  of  his  Redeemer.  Oc- 
cupied with  business,  e.xalted  by  ap- 
plause, and  tempted  with  wealh,  re- 
ligion was  always  his  grand  concern. 

One    day,    while    at   work   in    his 
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Studio,  a  lady  visited  him,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  conversation,  he 
chanced  to  make  a  religious  remark 
to  her. 

"As  to  that,"  said  she,  "my  reli- 
gion is  to  fear  God  and  keep  His 
commandments;  so  we  will  talk  no 
more  of  such  matters." 

"But,  madam,"  replied  the  sculp- 
tor, "you  will  recollect  it  is  said, 
'They  that  feared  the  Lord  spake 
often  one  to  another.'  " 

A  few  days  later  he  was  engaged 
in  putting  up  the  monument  of  Lord 
Chatham  in  Westminster  Abbey;  and 
a  minister,  coming  unseen,  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  said, — 

"Sir,  take  care  what  you  are 
about.     You  work  for  eternity." 

The  next  morning  the  minister 
preached  as  usual,  and  the  sculptor 
heard  him.  After  the  sermon  the  lat- 
ter ventured  to  return  the  good 
advice  : 

"Take  care,  my  friend,  what  voii 
are  about.      You  work  for  eternity." 

Such  is  a  sample  of  the  greatest 
of  English  sculptors  as  a  Christian. 
On  the  day  of  his  death,  desiring  to 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  gospel,  he 
dictated  the  following  beautiful 
inscription    to    be    placed    near    his 


A  DOG'S  MEMORY. 


grave: 


What  I  was  as  an  Artist 
Seemed  to  me  of  some  importance 
While  I  lived; 
What  I  really  was  as  a  Believer 

In  Christ  Jesus, 
Is  the  only  tiling  of  importance 
To  me  now. 

G.  A.  L. 


I  HAVE  a  litde  dog  named  "Jim." 
When  strangers  come  into  the 
yard,  he  will  bark,  but  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  the  house,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  one  of  the  family,  he  is  very 
friendly  to  them. 

He  will  chase  big  dogs  out  of  the 
yard,  though  he  himself  is  a  very 
small  one. 

Mother  always  gives  him  a  blanket 
to  sleep  on,  which  she  keeps  in  a 
certain  closet. 

Once  we  went  south.  We  left 
Jim  at  home.  During  the  eight 
months  we  were  gone,  Jim  did  not 
get  his  blanket  at  all. 

When  we  returned,  he  recognized 
all  of  us.  When  bed-time  came,  he 
took  mother  to  the  closet,  and  kept 
barking  and  teasing. 

Finally  she  thought  of  his  blanket, 
and  as  soon  as  she  put  it  behind  the 
stove,  he  lay  down  perfectly  con- 
tented. 

/.  G.  u: 


A  LITTLE  girl,  being  somewhat 
loudly  and  harshly  reproved  by  her 
father  for  an  unusually  startling 
piece  of  mischief  ran  sobbing  to  her 
mother,  who  was  in  another  room  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  all  that  had 
happened,  and  who  tenderly  asked, 
"What  ails  my  Kitty?"  Sobbing 
still,  she  answered,  "Papa  bow-wow 
at  me  !" 
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How  Tastes  are  Acquired. 


N  CONVERSATION  recently  with  a 
"vA^^^  friend  of  ours,  the  subject  of  the 
^^^^.  appetite  for  stimulants  of  various 
kinds  came  up.  He  related  to  us  the  strug- 
gles he  had  had  with  himself  to  repress  this 
taste — a  taste  which  he  said  was  born  in  him. 
His  relation  of  these  struggles  was  the  more 
interesting  because  he  had  persistently 
succeeded  in  controlling  and  repressing  the 
appetite  for  alcoholic  stimulants. 

On  one  occasion  while  away  from  home 
this  appetite  was  aroused  and  he  had  a  very 
strong  inclination  to  gratify  it.  The  tempter 
said  to  him,  "Why  cannot  you  take  a  drink  ? 
You  are  here  where  no  one  knows  you,  and 
you  will  be  none  the  worse  for  satisfying  your- 
self" 

But  he  said,  "No,  I  will  not,"  and  re- 
tired to  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
with  the  determination  that  he  would  lie 
there  until  he  overcame  the  inclination.  He 
remained  in  bed  until  the  following  morning, 
but  he  had  conquered. 

We  were  greatly  pleased  to  hear  of  such 
unyielding  resolution  and  of  his  overcoming 
success  in  the  evil  inclination.  In  the  con- 
versation it  was  suggested  by  ourself  that  it 
was  improbable  such  an  appetite  could  have 
any  power  even  if  a  person  inherited  it,  if  it 
never  were  aroused.  For  instance,  a  man 
might,  unknown  to  himself,  be  born  with  a 
taste  for  liquor,  or  for  beer,  or  for  tobacco,  but 
if  he  had  never  allowed  any  of  these  things  to 
enter  his  mouth,  we  did  not  believe  that  the 
person  possessing  the  appetite  would  have 
any  difficulty  in  controlling  it.  It  is  when 
any  of  these  stimulants  is  tasted  that  the  desire 


to  taste  again  is  awakened.  The  memory  of 
that  taste,  joined  to  the  inherited  inclination 
is  a  perpetual  temptation.  A  man  might 
have  a  taste  for  spirituous  liquors,  the  smell 
might  be  gratifying  to  him,  but  if  he  never 
knew  anything  of  the  taste,  he  would  still 
have  power,  if  he  wished  to  do  so,  to  control 
the  appetite.  If,  however,  he  had  ever  tasted 
them  his  power  of  resistance  would  be  weak- 
ened, and  he  would  be  more  easily  overcome 
by  the  desire  to  taste  again. 

How  many  people  there  are  who  do  not 
smoke  to  whom  the  smell  of  a  good  Havana 
cigar  in  the  open  air  is  pleasing,  yet,  though 
they  may  like  the  smell,  they  may  not  have 
the  least  inclination  to  smoke.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  writer.  While  smoking  is  very 
objectionable  to  him  in  a  close  room,  or  on  a 
vessel  or  stage-coach,  the  fragrance  of  a  good 
cigar  in  the  open  air  is  not  unpleasant,  but 
though  this  is  the  case,  as  the  writer  never 
learned  to  smoke,  he  has  not  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  take  a  cigar.  Had  he  indulged,  how- 
ever, at  any  time  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  no 
doubt  it  would  be  difficult  to  control  the 
appetite.  The  writer  can  say  the  same  con- 
cerning coffee.  He  never  drank  any  coffee, 
but  the  smell  of  coffee  is  very  pleasing,  and  no 
doubt  had  he  ever  used  it,  the  desire  for  it 
would  be  aroused  by  its  fragrance. 

We  know  a  youth,  whose  mother  is  not  now 
living,  who  had  tea  given  to  him  by  her  when 
he  was  not  more  than  an  infant.  She  used  it 
herself  because  she  thought  it  necessary  as  she 
was  an  invalid.  Years  passed  away,  and  the 
child  never  tasted  it,  but  on  one  occasion  the 
sister  who  kept  house  for  the  family  was 
drinking  tea,  and  he  smelled  it  and  wanted 
a  taste  of  it,  and  evinced  a  fondness  for  it 
which  surprised  everybody  until  he  explained 
how  he  had  acquired  the  taste. 

The  only  safe  way  for  children,  if  they 
wish  to  have  control  of  their  appetites,  is  to 
refrain  from  ever  tasting  articles  which  God 
has  told  us  are  not  good  for  man.  There  are 
some  people  who  are  always  reforming  in  this 
respect.  They  will  banish  tea  and  coffee 
from    their    tables    for    weeks   and    perhaps 
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months,  but  through  some  circumstance  they 
are  again  placed  on  the  table,  perhaps  for  one 
meal,  and  then  by  degrees  the  practice  of 
using  them  is  again  fallen  into  until  some 
discourse  delivered  by  one  of  the  Elders 
awakens  the  conscience  of  the  people,  and 
these  beverages  are  again  banished  ;  and  thus 
it  goes  from  year  to  year. 

Such  a  method  of  living  is  very  unsatis- 
factory; Young  people  especially  should  be 
taught  that  under  no  circumstances  is  it 
proper  for  them  to  drink  tea  or  coffee,  or  to 
use  tobacco,  or  liquor.  They  should  be 
taught  to  rigorously  abstain  from  tasting  these 
articles,  and  then  if  they  never  taste  them 
they  will  never  know  the  want  of  them. 
They  will  have  no  appetite  for  them,  and  it 
will  be  no  privation  to  do  without  them. 

It  is  the  universal  testimony,  so  far  as  we 
know,  of  all  who  observe  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
that  the  promise  of  the  Lord  is  fulfilled, — 
that  they  have  better  health,  they  are  more 
equable  in  their  tempers,  they  are  less  nervous, 
more  free  from  headaches,  and  other  ailments, 
and  they  rejoice  in  their  freedom  from  the 
appetite.  This  is  the  case  with  all  who  have 
never  learned  to  use  these  articles ;  and  even 
those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
them  and  who  have  overcome  the  habit,  are 
satisfied  how  much  better  they  are  in  their 
feelings  and  in  their  health  since  they  ceased 
to  use  these  articles  than  they  were  before. 

Any  poor  creature  is  to  be  pitied  who  has 
acquired  a  strong  taste  for  liquor,  for  tobacco 
or  for  tea  and  coffee,  because  such  persons  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  slaves,  and  when  they  re- 
frain from  the  use  of  these  things  their  mouths 
are  apt  to  water  when  they  smell  or  see  them, 
and  they  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  resisting 
the  temptation  to  partake  of  them.  How 
much  better  it  is  for  our  young  people  not  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  any  of  these  things  !  If 
we  could  speak  to  every  child  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  we  would  urge  this  upon  them, 
for  we  know  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  by 
actual  experience  that  those  who  keep  the 
Word  of  Wisdom  are  more  healthy  and  enjoy 
themselves   much   better,  besides  having  the 


promise  of  the  Lord  in  their  favor,  than  those 
who  do  not. 

It  is  a  fact,  sustained  by  abundant  experi- 
ence, that  in  the  families  where  the  Word  of 
Wisdom  is  observed  there  are  more  frequent 
cases  of  healing  under  the  administration  of 
the  Elders  than  in  families  where  this  Word 
is  neglected.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  when 
the  Lord  Himself  has  made  such  promises 
concerning  this  matter  as  He  has  ? 


A  BUFFOON  KING. 


fEORGE  IV.  of  England  had  little  man- 
hood, and  none  of  "the  divinity  that 
doth  hedge  a  king."  His  reign  was  a  dis- 
grace to  England.  But  he  had  rare  talent  as 
an  actor  and  a  mimic,  and,  in  his  jovial 
moods,  often  threw  statesmen  and  boon  com- 
panions into  paroxysms  of  laughter  by  his 
dramatic  power. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  used  to  tell  a 
story  of  the  king  which  reflected  little  credit 
on  him  as  monarch  or  gentleman.  When 
traveling  on  the  continent,  a  great  dinner 
was  given  to  him  at  Brussels  by  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands.  He  sat  between  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  and  not  far 
away  was  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  next  to 
him  the  duke.  The  duke  said,  "  To  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  company,  the  king  and 
queen  were  at  every  moment  breaking  out  in- 
to convulsions  of  laughter.  Every  remark 
our  king  made  to  his  neighbors  threw  them 
into  fits."  The  rest  of  the  company  were 
ignorant  of  the  cause,  but  it  turned  out  that 
King  George  was  mimicking  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  and  so  perfect  was  the  imitation  of 
tone  and  language  and  feature  in  every  word 
he  spoke,  that  their  majesties  found  it  impos- 
sible to  maintain  their  royal  composure 
through  the  dinner.  No  true  gentleman 
could  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of 
politeness  as  to  mimic  a  fellow  guest  at  the 
dinner  table. 
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Ifgf^OW  often  are  the  wicked  acts   of    men 


■Jp^  towards  their  fellows  turned  to  lasting 
benefit  to  the  sufferers  themselves  and  future 
generations  !  This  statement  is  exemplified 
in  the  experience  of  John  Bunyan,  the  firm 
and  faithful  Baptist  minister,  who  for  his 
integrity  in  his  religion  suffered  a  twelve 
years'  imprisonment  in  the  building  shown  in 
the  accompanying  engraving.  Had  it  not 
been  for  his  incarceration  the  world  might 
have  been  without 
that  most  valuable 
addition  to  its  litera- 
ture 77?!"  FilgrMs 
Progress,  an  alle- 
gory that  is  supposed 
to  h2.ve  gone  through 
more  editions  and 
been  more  exten- 
sively read  than  any 
other  book  except 
the  Bible. 

Naturally,       one 
would   suppose    that 

Bunyan's  harsh  sentence  and  unjust  imprison- 
ment on  account  of  his  religious  belief  would 
have  hardened  his  heart  against  his  opponents, 
but  such  was  not  the  case.  He  was  possessed 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Savior,  who  ever  prayed 
for  the  forgiveness  of  those  who  crucified  Him. 
So  also  this  humble  preacher  himself  forgave 
arid  prayed  to  God  to  forgive  his  bitter  per- 
secutors. Indeed  his  writings  while  thus  con- 
fined reveal  the  kind  and  heavenly  spirit  that 
possessed  his  soul. 

No  person  who  reads  this  simple  yet  excel- 
lent production  can  fail  to  be  benefitted  by 
it.  Not  only  is  the  language  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  all  persons  but  the  lessons  taught 
therein  are  most  beneficial. 

The  example  of  this  noble  man's  life,  a 
brief  biography  of  whom  has  already  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Instructor,  teaches  us  an 
important  lesson.  Though  confined  for  twelve 
long  years  in  the  prison  of  the  obscure  English 
village  Bedford,  where   many  persons  of  less 


force  of  character  would  have  felt  that  all 
chance  of  doing  further  good  was  ended  and 
that  life  was  not  worth  the  living,  Bunyan 
did  not  repine,  but  performed  a  work  which 
has  attached  unfading  honor  to  his  name,  and 
has  done  far  more  towards  strengthening  the 
faith  and  encouraging  his  fellow-men,  than  he 
could  have  done  had  his  freedom  been  given 
him  and  he  have  spent  the  time  in  preaching 
irl  his  native  land. 

We,  too,  have    opportunities    in    every  cir- 
cumstance of  life  to  do  good,  and  though  our 


THE    PRISOX. 

surroundings  may  at  times  seem  the  most  dis- 
tressing and  unfavorable  for  the  exercise  of 
our  talents  for  the  benefits  of  the  human 
family,  yet  we  will  be  able,  if  we  have  a 
sincere  desire,  see  a  way  of  doing  good  to  our- 
selves and  others. 

It  is  too  frequently  the  case,  especially 
among  young  people,  that  when  surrounding 
conditions  are  in  the  least  unfavorable  they 
are  quite  willing  to  neglect  their  studies  or 
work  unless  by  force  of  circumstances  they 
are  driven  to  the  performance  of  the  same. 
This  should  not  be.  Whatever  is  undertaken 
that  is  right  should  be  pushed  to  completion, 
and  no  ordinary  obstacle  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  our  well  matured  plans.  By 
this  means  success  is  gained.  The  great  men 
of  all  ages  have  been  those  who  rose  above 
their  surroundings  and  forced  their  way  to 
the  front.  To  them  adversity  only  seemed 
to  add  fresh  impetus  to  their  efforts.  Those 
who  have  failed   in  life's  struggle  are  such  as 
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have  yielded  to  trifles  and  found  excuses  for 
failure  in  petty  difficulties. 

Among  the  Latter-day  Saints  many  have 
suffered  imprisonment  and  are  now  under- 
going sentence.  If  they  are  possessed  of  the 
right  spirit  their  experiences  in  this  direction 
will  not  be  without  benefit  to  themselves  and 
others,  and  though  not  capable  of  doing  as 
much  as  Bunyan  did,  they  will  still  carve  for 
themselves  an  honorable  name  high  on  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  fame  and  honor. 


THE  ARCTIC  EXPLORERS. 


[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  494.] 

WN  THE  meantime,  during  the  summer  of 
^  157s,  Davis  had  sailed  through  the  strait 
which  bears  his  name  and  explored  a  portion 
of  the  coast  of  Greenland,  reaching  the  high- 
est altitude  yet  attained  by  Europeans.  His 
achievements  gave  a  still  greater  impetus  to  the 
spirit  of  exploration.  Of  the  many  nations 
which  were  competing  at  this  time  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  northern  passage,  the  Dutch 
gained  the  most  important  results.  Passing 
by  the  effort  of  Barentz,  who  perished  in  his 
attempt  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  by 
way  of  Alaska,  we  come  to  the  exploits  of 
the  illustrious  Sir  Henry  Hudson.  In  1607, 
he  was  employed  by  a  company  of  London 
merchants  to  sail  into  the  north  seas  and  use 
every  means  within  his  power  to  discover 
either  an  eastern  or  a  western  route  to  the 
Indies.  Unlike  other  expeditions  which  had 
sailed  in  fleets  of  three  or  more  vessels,  Hud- 
son's consisted  of  but  the  one  ship  which  he 
commanded. 

Sailing  northward  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Greenland  he  reached  an  altitude  higher 
than  any  attained  before,  then  turned  east- 
ward to  Spitzbergen.  Here  the  ice  blocked 
his  way,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  pro- 
ceed, Hudson  was  obliged  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. Baffled,  but  not  disheartened  by  this 
failure,  in  the  next  year  he  renewed  his  at- 
tempt.    He  was  certain   that  between   Nova 


Zembla  and  Spitzbergen  he  could  find  an 
open  way  to  the  east.  His  second  attempt 
met  with  no  better  success  than  the  first,  and 
his  employers  decided  to  abandon  the  pro- 
ject. After  trying  in  vain  to  change  their 
decision,  Hudson  left  England,  determined 
to  seek  at  the  hands  of  some  other  nation  the 
means  with  which  to  continue  his  explora- 
tions. Holland  was  at  this  time  at  the  head 
of  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world,  and  to 
Holland  Hudson  went  with  his  schemes  of 
Arctic  exploration.     He  did  not  go  in  vain. 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company  were  only 
too  eager  to  forward  a  project  which  might 
result  to  their  immense  advantage,  and  a  ship 
was  soon  fitted  out  for  the  new  venture. 

In  1609,  Hudson  set  out  upon  his  third 
voyage  to  reach  the  Indies.  Taking  the  same 
course  northward  to  Spitzbergen,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a  further  point  than  he 
had  attained  before,  but  the  icebergs  again 
rendered  the  way  impassable  and  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  course.  In  spite  of 
these  successive  failures,  Hudson  was  not  dis- 
heartened. Turning  immediately  westward, 
he  sailed  for  America,  confident  that  some- 
where between  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the 
northern  sea  there  must  be  an  open  passage 
to  the  Pacific  ocean.  After  reaching  New- 
foundland Hudson  abandoned  his  course  to 
the  north,  and  sailed  southward,  making  the 
discoveries  which  have  made  his  name  famous. 
Content  for  the  time  with  the  service  he  had 
rendered  his  employers,  Hudson  set  sail  for 
Holland.  His  successes  established  for  him  a 
brilliant  reputation,  and  the  English  were 
now  ready  to  entrust  to  him  another  expedi- 
tion for  the  discovery  of  the  north-west  pas- 
sage. A  vessel  was  fitted  out,  and  in  1610, 
Hudson  set  sail  upon  the  voyage  from  which 
he  was  never  to  return.  Steering  northward, 
between  Cape  Farewell  and  Labrador,  Hud- 
son sailed  through  Frobisher  strait,  and 
found  himself  in  a  region  never  visited  be- 
fore. Proceeding  for  some  distance  he 
found  the  way  barred  by  islands,  but  as  he 
sailed  westward  the  ocean  widened  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  the  famous  passage  was  at 
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last  revealed  !  So  thought  the  great  naviga- 
tor and  his  crew.  But  as  they  sailed  on  the 
shores  narrowed  upon  the  frozen  sea 
and  they  found  themselves  bound  fast  for  the 
winter  in  this  dreary  region  of  snow  and  ice. 
Through  the  terrors  and  hardships  of  the 
long  winter  months  Hudson  bore  up  with  un- 
faltering courage.  He  still  believed  that  in 
this  great  sea  he  would  find  an  opening  to 
the  west.  At  length  spring  came  and  pre- 
parations were  being  made  for  further  explor- 
ation to  the  westward,  when  the  ship's  crew 
mutined,  and  seizing  Hudson  and  his  son, 
together  with  several  of  the  sailors  who  had 
remained  faithful,  set  them  adrift  among  the 
icebergs  to  perish.  Their  fate  has  never  been 
ascertained. 

The  most  important  Arctic  expedition  was 
that  of  Baffin,  who  not  only  explored  the 
bay  which  bears  his  name,  but  also  sailed 
westward  and  entered  the  mouth  of  Lancaster 
sound. 

For  fifty  years  no  navigator  penetrated 
beyond  him.  During  this  time,  however,  the 
Russians  made  various  attempts  to  discover  a 
northern  passage  to  Asia.  Journeys  were 
made  by  overland  expeditions  through  north- 
ern Siberia  and  by  vessels  through  Behring 
strait.  In  1741,  Behring  sailed  from  Kam- 
chatka, through  the  strait  which  bears  his 
name,  with  the  determination  of  making  a 
passage  through  to  Baffin's  bay.  After 
having  twice  made  the  American  coast  and 
been  driven  off  to  sea,  Behring  died,  the 
vessels  were  wrecked,  and  after  wintering  on 
an  island,  the  crew  returned   to   Kamchatka. 

Up  to  this  time  the  northern  passage  to 
Asia  had  been  the  only  object  of  expeditions 
made  to  these  perilous  seas.  Now,  however, 
scientific  men  began  to  be  interested  in  the 
theory  of  an  open  polar  sea,  and  many  expe- 
ditions were  sent  out  with  a  view  to  reaching 
the  north  pole. 

In  1773,  Captain  Phipps  was  sent  out  in 
command  of  the  first  expedition  for  this 
object.  Sailing  along  the  shores  of  Spitzen- 
berg  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  highest  alti- 
tude previously  attained  by  Hudson,  and  was 


then  obliged  to  return.  Three  years  later, 
Captain  Cook  attempted  to  reach  the  polar 
sea  by  way  of  Behring  strait.  A  vessel  was 
sent  into  Baffin's  bay,  in  case  he  should  make 
the  passage  around  to  the  north.  But  it  was 
doomed  to  wait  in  vain.  He  penetrated 
only  to  70°  45',  where  the  ice  formed  a  solid 
barrier  across  his  way  and  he  was  obliged  to 
return.  The  many  fruitless  efforts  which  had 
so  far  been  made  for  the  discovery  of  the 
north-west  passage  had  not  changed  the  be- 
lief in  regard  to  its  existence.  In  181 8,  four 
great  expeditions  were  sent  out  by  the  English 
government  for  its  discovery.  One  of  these, 
under  Captain  Ross  and  Lieutenant  Parry 
was  to  explore  the  great  openings  reported  by 
Baffin  to  exist  in  the  western  part  of  the 
great  \)ay.  Sailing  for  some  distance  along 
the  coast  of  Greenland,  they  succeeded  at 
last  in  crossing  the  bay  to  Lancaster  sound. 
Since  the  visit  of  Baffin  who  had  merely 
noted  the  opening  westward,  no  one  had  ever 
visited  these  regions,  consequently  they  were 
unaware  as  to  whether  the  great  expanse 
was  merely  a  bay  or  a  sound.  Entering  the 
waters  they  sailed  westward  for  some  distance 
when  it  was  reported  that  the  land  was  closing 
ill  and  blocking  the  way  directly  in  front. 
The  greatest  alarm  ensued.  A  storm  was 
threatening  and  the  crew  had  no  desire  to  be 
crushed  by  the  icebergs  or  wrecked  on  the  in- 
hospitable shores.  Captain  Ross  ordered  the 
ship  to  be  put  about  and  at  once  set  sail  for 
England.  Lieut.  Parry  had  opposed  the  re- 
turn, having  the  firm  belief  that  the  supposed 
berg  was  in  reality  a  sound,  which  if  followed 
to  its  further  termination  might  lead  into  an 
open  sea  beyond.  There  were  many  in  Eng- 
land who  shared  this  belief,  and  in  the  next 
year  Parry  found  himself  entrusted  with  an 
expedition  to  the  north  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  his  theory  to  the  test.  Sailing  west- 
ward from  Baffin's  bay,  his  two  ships  passed 
through  Lancaster  sound  into  Barrow's  strajt, 
and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  iioth  meridian 
— farther  than  any  mariner  had  ever  been 
before.  They  were  now  approaching  the 
magnetic  pole  and  found   their  compasses  of 
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little  use.  A  few  days  later  they  were  blocked 
by  the  ice  and  could  go  no  further.  Cutting 
their  way  through  to  Melville  island,  they  re- 
mained there  until  spring,  when  the  ice  broke 
and  floated  out,  giving  them  an  opportunity  of 
making  their  escape. 

The  success  of  this  expedition  resulted  in 
another  being  sent  out  under  his  command 
in  the  following  year.  This  time  he  was 
ordered  to  take  his  way  through  Hudson 
strait,  thinking  by  this  course  he  would  be 
able  to  avoid  the  ice  of  the  further  northern 
seas.  Entering  the  strait  they  sailed  up 
through  Fox  channel,  and  came  into  a  region 
hitherto  unknown.  Making  their  way  slowly 
westward,  they  explored  every  indentation  of 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  island  of  Iglook,  when 
the  ice  prevented  further  progress,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  return  home.  In  a  third  ex- 
pedition made  in  1824,  Parry  sailed  through 
Lancaster  sound  determined  to  try  the  scene 
of  his  former  explorations,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  an  outlet  to  the  west.  The  expedi- 
tion was  disastrous.  The  vessels  were  caught 
in  the  ice  at  the  entrance  to  the  sound  and 
obliged  to  harbor  for  the  winter ;  and  in  the 
following  spring  one  of  the  ships  was  wrecked 
and  Parry  was  obliged  to  return  to  England, 
carrying  on  board  a  double  crew.  One  im- 
portant object  gained  by  the  expedition,  how- 
ever, was  the  perfecting  of  a  contrivance  by 
which  the  compass  was  made  to  work  per- 
fectly under  all  circumstances,  no  matter  how 
near  the  magnetic  pole,  thus  obviating  a  most 
serious  difficulty  in  Arctic  navigation. 

Shortly  after  this  Parry  received  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  fitted  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  idea  of  Mr.  Scoresby  which 
consisted  of  a  plan  for  proceeding  in  boats 
fixed  on  sledges  so  as  to  be  easily  dragged 
over  the  ice.  Two  boats  fitted  out  in  this 
way  were  carried  by  the  ship  northward  and 
landed  upon  the  northern  shore  of  Spitz- 
bergen.  From  here  they  started,  dragging 
the  boats  over  the  ice  or  sailing  in  them  over 
the  water  as  each  presented  itself.  The  diffi- 
culties of  their  journey  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed.    In  places  the  ice  was  so  thin  that 


the  boats  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making 
any  progress  whatever ;  and  in  others  huge 
blocks  of  the  ice  were  piled  across  their  path, 
making  progress  impossible  except  as  they  cut 
their  way  through. 

Besides  this,  the  ice  floes  over  which  they 
traveled  were  constantly  moving  southward, 
so  that  in  five  days  of  untiring  toil  and  exer- 
tion they  had  made  but  ten  miles  due  north. 
They  reached  latitude  eighty-two  degrees, 
fifteen  minutes,  and  then  in  despair  aban- 
doned their  attempt  to  reach  the  pole.  They 
now  found  themselves  distant  from  their  ship 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles.  Ta 
attain  this  distance  they  had  traveled  six 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  miles,  having  had  to 
make  several  of  their  day's  journey  over  three 
or  four  times  on  account  of  the  moving  ice. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  the 
expeditions  which  had  yet  been  made. 

The  region  reached  by  Parry  in  his  first 
expedition  was  believed  by  many  to  be  the 
best  field  for  explorations  for  the  north-west 
passage,  and  in  1829,  an  expedition  under 
Captain  Ross  was  despatched  to  that  region. 
The  ships  sailed  through  Lancaster  sound  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  furthest  point 
attained  by  Parry.  During  two  months  they 
covered  three  hundred  miles  of  hitherto  unex- 
plored coast,  making  their  way  southward 
within  two  hundred  miles  of  a  point  pre- 
viously reached  by  Franklin  in  an  expedition 
starting  from  the  west.  For  three  years,  the 
ships,  locked  in  by  the  ice,  were  obliged  to  re- 
main in  these  dreary  regions.  During  this 
time  Capt.  Ross,  while  on  a  sledging  expedi- 
tion, for  the  first  time  reached  and  fixed  the 
position  of  the  true  magnetic  pole.  The  spot 
is  in  latitude  70°  5'  17",  and  longitude  96° 
46'  45"  west.  After  the  third  winter  the  party 
abandoned  the  ships  and  made  their  way 
eastward  to  the  scene  of  Parry's  second  expe- 
dition, and  here  were  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  a  vessel  which  carried  them  to  Eng- 
land. They  had  long  been  given  up  for  lost. 
During  the  second  year  of  their  absence  an 
expedition  had  been  sent  in  search  under  the 
command    of  Dr.    Bace  and    Dr.   King,   but 
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succeeded  in  accomplishing  nothing.  At  the 
same  time  Dease  and  Simpson  were  sent  out 
by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  complete  the 
survey  of  the  American  coast  to  a  point  pre- 
viously reached  by  Beechey  in  an  expedition 
from  Behring  strait.  Descending  the  Macken- 
zie river  to  the  sea  they  sailed  westward  and 
during  the  following  year  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing their  task.  After  wintering  at  Great 
Bear  Lake  they  set  out  in  1836  upon  a  second 
voyage  of  exploration.  Passing  through 
Dease  strait,  they  saw  at  its  eastern  extremity 
a  large  headland,  and  stretching  to  the  north, 
a  great  tract  of  land  never  before  seen,  which 
they  named  Victoria  land.  Reaching  the  icy 
headland  which  they  had  first  sighted,  the  ex- 
plorers were  surprised  to  find  the  sea  entirely 
free  from  ice,  Victoria  land  stretching  to  the 
north,  and  the  American  coast  trending  away 
to  the  south-east.  In  another  expedition  Ross 
extended  his  survey^  up  to  a  point  within 
ninety  miles  of  the  spot  fixed  upon  by  Ross 
as  the  locality  of  the  magnetic  pole.  All  of 
the  American  coast  along  the  Arctic  sea  had 
now  been  explored,  and  the  question  remain- 
ing to  be  solved  was  whether  there  tvas  an  open- 
ing between  Boothia  and  the  American  coast  to 
the  Pacific  waters.  To  determine  this  ques- 
tion an  expedition  was  sent  out  by  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  under  Dr.  Rae. 

The  result  of  his  explorations  was  the  dis- 
covery that  Boothia  is  connected  with  the 
American  continent  and  hence  that  there  is 
no  outlet  in  that  region  to  the  sea.  His  sur- 
vey succeeded  in  completing  the  geographical 
exploration  of  the  north  coast  of  America, 
with  the  exception  of  the  strait  reached  by 
Parry  in  his  second  expedition.  After  all 
these  explorations,  the  question  of  the 
northern  passage  to  Asia  still  remained  un- 
settled. Expedition  after  expedition  had 
gone  forth,  and  returned  baffled  in  every 
attempt  to  penetrate  through  the  icy  fast- 
nesses of  the  north.  The  time  was  now 
approaching,  when  the  problem  which  for 
four  centuries  had  engaged  the  attention  and 
efforts  of  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world 
should   be   solved,    and   the    question  of  the 


short  navigable  route  to  India  be  forever  set 
at  rest.  To  Sir  John  Franklin  was  reserved 
the  honor  for  which  so  many  had  competed. 
The  achievements  of  this  man  have  placed  his 
name  among  those  of  the  world's  greatest 
heroes.  Even  if  he  had  not  discovered  the 
north-west  passage,  the  list  of  brave  actions 
accredited  to  him  in  the  many  important  battles 
in  which  he  took  part,  would  have  won  for 
him  a  high  distinction.  When  a  boy  his 
father  designed  him  for  the  church,  but  the 
first  sight  of  the  ocean  so  vividly  excited  the 
boy's  imagination  that  he  determined  to  be  a 
sailor.  His  father  thinking  that  this  childish 
caprice  would  be  cured  by  a  taste  of  sea  life, 
shipped  him  on  a  merchant  vessel  to  Lisbon, 
but  on  his  return  found  him  all  the  more  a 
lover  of  the  sea.  This  decided  his  career. 
He  became  attached  to  the  naval  service  and 
in  the  devotion  to  its  highest  duties  achieved 
the  great  honors  of  his  life.  His  first  voyage 
to  the  Arctic  regions  was  made  in  181 7. 
Scoresby  had  reported  that  during  the  two 
preceding  years  he  had  seen  open  water  to  the 
extent  of  two  thousand  square  leagues  in  the 
Greenland  sea,  and  had  also  declared  that 
there  existed  evidences  of  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  barrier  of  the  far  north.  The  atten- 
tion of  navigators  therefore  was  drawn  to  this 
region  and  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  the 
instance  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  to  penetrate  to 
the  north  pole.  Capt.  Buchan  was  given 
charge  of  the  expedition,  and  Franklin  was 
placed  second  in  command. 

The  explorers  reached  the  eightieth  degree 
north  latitude,  and  here,  instead  of  the  open 
sea  for  which  they  were  hopefully  looking, 
they  found  an  impenetrable  line  of  ice.  See- 
ing the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  pene- 
trate further  the  voyagers  returned  home. 

Franklin's  next  expedition  was  made  in 
1 81 8,  and  had  for  its  object  the  exploration 
of  the  northern  coast  of  America  for  an  open- 
ing to  the  west.  Setting  out  from  the  west- 
ern shore  of  Hudson's  bay,  Franklin's  party 
marched  northward  on  foot  to  Chipeneyau, 
a  journey  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five 
miles,  in  a  cold  so   intense  that  the  mercury 
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sank  to  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  and 
then  froze.  In  the  following  spring  they 
traveled  five  hundred  miles  more  to  Fort 
Enterprise,  where  they  stayed  during  the 
winter.  In  the  next  year  they  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  Coppermine  river,  and,  launch- 
ing the  boats,  floated  down  to  the  sea. 

[TO   BE  CONTINUED.] 


ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 


[CON  i  INUED   FROM   PAGE  495] 

|i^|T  THE  battle  of  Cheron.eia,  the  decisive 
battle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Mac- 
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doenians,  Alexander  commanded  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  army,  gaining  considerable  ad- 
vantage over  the  Thebans. 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  things  that  "the 
boy  was  father  of  the  man"  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modern  times. 

The  position  of  Alexander  at  his  father's 
death  was  a  peculiar  one,  viewed  politically. 
Besides  himself  and  his  sister  Kleopatra, 
Philip  had  other  children.  By  his  wife  Phili- 
una,  a  Thessalonian,  he  had  a  son  called 
Philip  Aridaeus;  by  another  woman,  two 
daughters,  Kyuna  and  Thessalonike ;  by 
Kleopatra,  a  son,  who  was  yet  an  infant. 
Philip's  elder  brother,  Perdikkas,  had  also 
left  a  son,  Amyutas,  aged  twenty-four  years, 
whom  some  thought  eligible  for  the  throne. 

According  to  Macedonian  law,  succession 
was  transmitted  in  the  same  family  but  was 
not  insured  to  any  individual  member.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  prospects  of 
Alexander  at  his  father's  death  were  very  un- 
certain. He  would  probably  have  had  con- 
siderable trouble  establishing  himself  upon 
the  throne  but  for  the  assistance  of  Alexander 
of  Lynkestis.  This  man  was  one  of  the  ac- 
complices of  Pausanias  in  procuring  his 
father's  death.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
greet  Alexander  as  king,  helped  him  on  with 
his  armor  and  marched  with  him  as  one  of  his 
guards  to  take  possession  of  the  royal  palace. 
This  was  done  before  the  adherents  and 
friends  of  Kleopatra  and  her  infant  son  had 


recovered  from  the  amazement  and  terror 
caused  by  the  assassination  of  Philip,  thus 
forestalling  any  action  they  might  have  taken 
in  a  similar  direction  had  they  had  time  to 
do  so. 

Realizing  that  a  contest  between  himself 
and  the  other  aspirants  to  the  throne  would 
be  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  Alexander  re- 
solved upon  a  decisive  though  cruel  policy  to 
insure  the  stability  of  his  position.  His  first 
act  in  this  direction  was  to  send  word  to 
Asia  to  have  Attains,  uncle  to  Kleopatra,  put 
to  death.  This  was  accomplished  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Parmenio  and  his  sons. 
A  similar  fate  befell  Amyutas  and  the  unhap- 
py Kleopatra  and  her  infant  son.  The  rest 
being  little  likely  to  trouble  him,  were  allowed 
to  live  in  peace. 

Those  associated  in  the  murder  of  his 
father  were  all  put  to  death,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Olympias,  protected  by  her  relation- 
ship, and  the  Lynkestian  Alexander,  who  by 
his  timely  aid  had  so  materially  assisted 
Alexander  in  mounting  the  throne.  In  place 
of  death,  this  man  received  power,  dominion 
and  high  honors. 

By  his  energy  in  thus  desiMtching  danger- 
ous rivals,  Alexander  fortified  himself  and 
his  throne. 

Alexander's  next  step  was  to  secure  the 
allegiance  of  his  father's  subjects.  The 
Grecian  states  were  practically  free  now, 
as  Philip  had  held  the  Imperatorship  by  the 
vote  of  the  confederated  states.  Though 
none  dared  to  initiate  a  movement  for  free- 
dom, all  were  disposed  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 
They  did  not  intend  to  bestow  upon  a  youth 
like  Alexander  a  position  of  such  importance 
until  he  had  shown  himself  capable  of  com- 
pelling their  allegiance,  as  his  father  had  done 
before  him. 

Demosthenes,  an  Athenian  orator  and 
philosopher,  who  had  always  lifted  his  voice 
against  Greece  bowing  in  submission  to 
Macedonia,  having  private  intelligence  of  ihe 
death  of  Philip,  gave  out  that  he  had  received 
the  news  by  revelation  from  the  gods. 

With  great  joy  he  made   the  fact  known  to 
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his  countrymen,  extolling  the  act  of  Pausanias, 
and  making  light  of  the  character  of  the 
young  successor.  He  raised  his  voice  in 
appeal  to  the  people  to  arouse  themselves, 
unite,  and  shake  off  the  foreign  yoke.  He 
sought  aid  from  the  Persian  king;  but  he, 
thinking  himself  safe  now  that  Philip  was 
dead,  refused.  The  Spartans,  who  never  had 
been  subdued  sought  new  allies,  thinking  now 
to  regain  their  old  dominion  over  Greece. 
The  Thessalians  only  were  strict  adherents  of 
Macedonia. 

Made  aware  of  these  feelings  throughout 
the  states,  Alexander  felt  the  necessity  of 
prompt  and  decisive  action,  if  he  would  fore- 
stall a  general  uprising. 

Two  months  after  his  father's  death,  he 
marched  into  Greece  at  the  head  of  a  for- 
midable army.  He  was  received  by  the 
Thessalians,  who  voted  him  head  of  Greece 
in  place  of  his  father.  This  vote  was  ratified 
by  the  Amphictyonic  Assembly  at  Thermopylae, 
of  which  Philip  had  been  a  member.  From 
there  he  marched  through  Thebes,  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  the  Peloponnesus. 
Every  where  he  went,  the  people  were  terror- 
ized, and  every  token  of  an  uprising  was 
hushed.  Athens,  in  particular,  was  alarmed. 
The  assembly  met,  and  made  a  resolution  of 
apology  and  submission,  which  was  accepted. 
Alexander  then  returned  to  Corinth,  where 
he  convened  representatives  of  all  the  Grecian 
cities  except  those  of  Lacedaemonia.  He 
asked  for  and  obtained  the  position  of  Im- 
perator  over  Greece;  also  the  generalship 
over  the  Grecian  armies,  to  prosecute  the 
projected  war  against  Persia.  Being  there, 
with  an  immense  army  to  back  his  request, 
the  assembly  could  do  nothing  else  but  ac- 
quiesce. Thus  Hellas  was  for  the  second 
time  recognized  as  a  confederacy  under 
Macedonian  rule.  Articles  were  drawn  up 
by  the  convention  which  provided  that  each 
city  was  to  be  free  and  self-governing;  the 
existing  political  constitution  recognized, 
and  all  other  cities  forbidden  to  interfere 
with  its  internal  affairs,  or  second  any  attack 
by  hostile  outsiders. 


No  new  king  could  be  established,  and  no 
dispossessed  king  restored.  Each  city  was 
bound  to  discourage  in  every  other  all 
political  executions,  confiscations,  spoliations, 
redivisions  of  land  or  abolition  of  debts. 
Freedom  of  navigation  was  guaranteed  to 
each,  capture  of  another's  vessels  was  prohibit- 
ed on  pain  of  enmity  of  all.  Each  was  for- 
bidden to  send  armed  vessels  into  the  harbor 
of  another,  or  to  build  vessels  or  engage  sea- 
men there. 

An  oath  was  taken  by  each  to  observe  these 
conditions,  to  make  war  against  any  who 
violated  them,  and  to  keep  them  inscribed 
on  a  commemorative  column.  Provision  was 
made  for  admitting  any  additional  city  on 
subsequent  application,  although  it  might  nut 
have  been  a  party  to  the  original  contract. 
A  standing  military  force,  under  Macedonian 
orders,  was  provided  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  the  rules  of  the  convention.  The  repre- 
sentatives were  required  to  meet  at  regular 
periods,  presumably  to  make  new,  or  amend 
existing  regulations. 

Alexander  caused  these  rules  to  be  pro- 
claimed as  the  "public  statute  of  the  Greeks." 
During  the  next  few  months  he  was  busy  re- 
modeling the  government  of  various  cities,  to 
suit  his  own  ideas  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  the  first  to 
transgress  and  trample  upon  the  laws  made 
by  the  convention.  Complaints  and  remon- 
strances were  unavailing.  Demosthenes  again 
advocated  throwing  off  the  galling  Macedon- 
ian rule. 

Alexander  continued  his  usurpations  of 
power,  finally  detaining  all  vessels  from  the 
Euxine,  especially  those  from  Athens.  This 
was  more  than  Athens  could  endure.  Having 
a  much  stronger  naval  force  than  Alexander, 
it  was  resolved  to  send  one  hundred  triremes 
to  the  scene  of  detention,  to  release  their 
ships,  and  bring  them  away  by  force.  This 
threat  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  detained 
vessels  were  returned  without  further  trouble. 

The  apprehensions  of  Darius  were  now 
aroused  by  the  energy  manifested  by  Alex- 
ander;   therefore    he    proffered   assistance  to 
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the  Athenians  in  the  shape  of  money,  which 
was  accepted.  Having  succeeded  in  getting 
the  Greeks  under  control,  Alexander's  next 
step  was  to  subdue  the  semi-barbaric  tribes  of 
the  lllyrians,  Paeonians,  and  Thracians,  who 
lived  in  the  country  west,  north  and  east  of 
Macedonia.  These  had  been  subject  to 
Philip,  but  were  always  disobedient  and  hard 
to  manage.  In  a  short  time  he  succeeded  in 
putting  down  three  of  the  most  powerful 
tribes,  by  slaying  some  six  thousand  of  them, 
and  taking  many  captives.  The  smaller  tribes 
submitted  voluntarily. 

Returning  from  the  north,  Philip  marched 
into  the  Agriane  country.  Here  he  was  met 
and  joined  by  a  body  of  Agrianes  under 
Langarus,  who  was  his  personal  friend. 

Word  reached  him  while  here  that  the 
eastern  lllyrians  under  Kleitus  had  revolted, 
and  that  the  western  lllyrians  under  Glaukias 
were  on  the  way  to  assist  him.  With  part  of 
his  army,  Alexander  started  to  the  scene  of 
action  to  quell  the  rebellion. 

He  found  the  people  hosted  in  front  of  the 
tower  and  on  the  hills  around,  awaiting  their 
ally.  While  Alexander  arranged  his  force  for 
attack,  they  offered  sacrifices  to  their  gods;  the 
victims  being  three  boys,  three  girls  and  three 
black  rams.  They  came  boldly  forth  to  meet 
him,  but  were  suddenly  panic  stricken,  and 
fled  into  their  city,  leaving  many  slain  and 
wounded  behind  them.  Glaukias  coming  up 
at  this  moment  with  a  large  force,  Alexander 
was  obliged  to  retreat.  He  returned,  how- 
ever, the  same  night,  took  them  by  surprise, 
and  captured  their  town  without  resistance. 
Many  fled,  and  many  were  slain  the  rest 
were  taken  prisoners. 

Ere  he  reached  Macedonia  on  his  return 
from  lUyria,  word  was  brought  to  him  that 
the  Thebans,  tired  of  oppression,  were  in 
rebellion,  and  beseiging  his  garrison  in  th^ 
Kadmeia.  The  facts  were  that  rumors  had 
reached  Greece  that  Alexander  had  been 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  lllyrians.  The 
cities  believing  themselves  free,  were  on  the 
point  of  taking  measures  to  free  their  country 
from  Macedonian  people  and  rule. 


Thebes  being  the  only  city  where  a  Mace- 
donian military  garrison  was  kept,  was 
naturally  the  most  in  bondage  and  the  most 
anxious  to  free  herself  of  such  an  incon- 
venience. This  city  therefore  sent  out  invi- 
tations to  Athens  and  other  leading  cities  to 
unite  with  them  in  breaking  up  and  expelling 
the  garrison.  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  Hy- 
perides,  and  many  other  leading  men  advo- 
cated the  step.  The  cities  had  not  forgotten 
the  last  visitation  of  Alexander,  and  feared 
that  all  might  not  turn  out  well ;  conse- 
quently they  were  slow  in  responding  to  the 
call. 

The  Thebans,  therefore,  undertook  the  siege 
alone.  In  the  midst  of  their  operations, 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  Alexander  was 
upon  them,  striking  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
all.  He  encamped  outside  of  Thebes,  de- 
ferring the  attack  for  a  few  days,  hpping  they 
would  submit.  But  the  courage  of  the  The- 
bans was  unshaken.  They  preferred  death  to 
a  renewal  of  Macedonian  oppression.  They 
fought  bravely,  but  the  numbers  and  organ- 
ization of  their  enemies  were  too  much  for 
them. 

The  outer  fortifications  taken,  they  were 
forced  back  into  the  city.  Here  the  battle 
degenerated  into  an  indiscriminate  massacre 
of  men,  women  and  children,  accompanied 
by  plunder  and  outrage.  None  sued  for 
mercy.  Some  few  escaped,  but  the  most  of 
them  perished  fighting  in  the  streets.  Six 
thousand  were  slain,  and  thirty  thousand 
taken  captive.  The  captives  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  priests  and  priestesses,  were 
sold  into  slavery. 

The  Macedonian  loss  was  five  hundred  slain, 
and  many  wounded.  The  Theban  country 
was  devided  between  the  neighboring  States. 
Thebes  was  razed  to  the  ground,  only  one  ' 
house  being  allowed  to  stand.  This  was  the 
house  of  Pindar,  the  poet,  whose  relatives  were 
also  spared.  The  military  post,  at  the  Kad- 
meia strongly  garrisoned,  was  allowed  to 
remain. 

The  news  of  the  Theban  defeat  spread  con- 
sternation  throughout   those  states  who   had 
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advocated  the  revolt.  Many  of  them  sent 
envoys  entreating  forgiveness. 

The  Theban  fugitives  who  escaped  fled  to 
Athens,  where  they  were  sheltered.  Not- 
withstanding their  inhabitants  expected  at  any 
time  to  see  Alexander  marching  against  their 
city,  to  mete  out  to  it  a  similar  fate  to  that  of 
Thebes. 

Alexander  did  not  wish  to  waste  time,  and 
the  lives  that  were  precious  to  him  inasmuch 
as  he  required  them  for  his  Persian  campaign 
in  demolishing  Athens.  He  sent  instead, 
a  threatening  letter,  demanding  that  De- 
mosthenes and  other  leading  politicians  be  de- 
livered up  to  him.  This  the  Athenians  re- 
fused." They  foresaw  that  it  involved  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  debate. 
They  promised  to  deal  with  them  according 
to  law,  if  any  accusation  could  be  found 
against  thetu. 

Alexander  at  first  persisted  in  his  requisi- 
tion, but  finally,  through  the  efforts  of 
Phokion,  withdrew  it  on  condition  that 
Charidemus  and  Ephialtes,  their  military 
leaders,  be  exiled.  This  was  complied  with, 
and  both  with  others,  went  into  Asia,  and 
joined  the  army  of  Darius.  Without  going 
into  Athens,  Alexander  returned  to  Corinth, 
where  he  received  deputations  from  the  various 
cities,  with  excuses  for  past  misdemeanors, 
and  promises  of  future  fidelity.  He  met  with 
universal  deference  with  but  one  exception. 
This  was  in  the  case  of  the  famous,  but  cyni- 
cal philsosopher  Diogenes,  who  was  content 
to  live  at  Corinth,  with  no  shelter  but  a  tub, 
wearing  the  coarsest  apparel,  and  subsisting 
upon  the  simplest  food. 

Alexander  became  interested  in  the  man 
because  of  his  peculiarities.  An  anecdote  is 
told  of  a  visit  he  paid  him,  atttended  by  a 
numerous  train  of  courtiers.  During  the 
visit  he  asked  the  philosopher  if  he  could  do 
anything  for  him.  "  Nothing,"  replied 
Diogenes,  "except  that  you  stand  a  little  out 
of  my  sunshine." 

His  reply,  and  the  oddity  of  his  appearance 
caused    the    bystanders  to    laugh ;  but  Alex- 


ander was  so  impressed  by  his  independent 
spirit  that  he  e.xclaimed  "If  I  were  not  Alex- 
ander, I  would  be  Diogenes." 

[TO   BE  CONTINUED-] 


HIS  REASON. 


(( 


DON'T  care  about  acting  as  detective 
any  longer.  At  one  time  I  had  a  pride 
in  the  business,  and  would  rather  shadow  a 
suspicious-looking  man  than  go  to  a  theatre, 
but  that  time  is  gone." 

The  speaker  was  a  well-known  Chicago  de- 
tective. He  had  been  so  successful  in  his 
work  that  many  of  the  most  important  cases 
were  entrusted  to  him. 

"  W.hat  has  gone  wrong?"  some  one  asked 
when  the  detective  had  made  the  remark 
quoted  above. 

"  Quite  enough  to  disgust  me  with  the  bus- 
iness. About  a  week  ago  the  chief  pointed 
out  a  man  and  told  me  to  keep  track  of  him. 
'  I  am  convinced,'  said  he,  '  that  the  fellow  is 
one  of  the  leading  anarchists  of  this  city,  and 
in  my  opinion  he  is  working  up  some  devilish 
plot.  Don't  let  him  get  out  of  your  sight  if 
you  can  help  it.'  It  was  my  duty — my  pleas- 
ant duty — to  obey.  I  kept  the  fellow  in  sight. 
i  He  was  not  a  prepossessing  man.  His  whisk- 
ers were  ragged,  and  once,  in  a  bar-room, 
when  I  caught  sight  of  his  eyes,  I  saw  they 
were  streaked  with  red  and  were  of  evil  ex- 
pression. That  night  I  followed  him  closely. 
Sometimes  he  would  stop  and,  in  sullen 
brooding,  lean  against  a  wall,  as  though,  in 
hellish  incubation,  he  were  trying  to  hatch 
some  devilish  deed.  Along  toward  morning 
he  entered  a  squalid-looking  house  in  a  mean 
quarter  of  the  city.  I  saw  the  flash  of  a  light 
in  an  upper  room.  I  watched  the  light,  but 
soon  all  was  darkness  again.  I  went  home, 
slept  a  few  hours  and  returned  at  daylight. 
Presently  my  man  came  out.  He  took  no 
notice  of  me  but  I  took  sharp  notice  of  him. 
He  had  evidently  passed  a  sleepless  night,  for 
his  eyes  were  redder  than  usual,  and  his  foot- 
steps were  uncertain.     I  thought  that  I  might. 
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witliout  endangering  my  plans,  risk  a  few 
words  in  conversation  with  him,  so,  overtaking 
him,  I  said  : 

"  I  understand  we  are  to  have  a  big  strike 
on  our  street  railways  pretty  soon." 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  without  look- 
ing at  me. 

' '  The  newspapers  say  that  the  men  have 
decided  to  strike." 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  still  without 
looking  at  me. 

"  Don't  you  read  the  newspaper?"  I  asked. 

"Not  now." 

"Why  not  now,  if  you  ever  did?" 

He  stopped  and  looked  at  me.  His  eyes 
were  sunken.  His  lips  were  blue  with  re- 
vengeful biting,  I  thought. 

"Why  don't  you  read  them  now?"  I  re- 
peated. 

"Why  are  you  so  much  concerned  in  me?" 
he  asked.  "I  have  never  seen  you  before, 
and  here  you  come  to  me  in  the  street  and 
demand  the  reason  why  I  do  not  read  news- 
papers. Have  you  no  business  that  can  claim 
your  sharp  attention  ?  Or  is  it  your  business 
to  hunt  men  down  and  ask  them  unimportant 
questions  merely  to  give  a  momentary  satis- 
faction to  your  own  idle  mind  ?  " 

"I  intended  no  offense,"  I  replied. 

"But,"  he  exclaimed,  "the  most  stinging 
of  all  offenses  is  the  offense  that  is  not  in- 
tended.     I  must  bid  you  good-morning,  sir." 

He  walked  away  and  I,  after  musing  that  I 
was  not  to  be  bluffed,  followed  him.  He  sat 
in  a  saloon  nearly  all  day,  much  of  the  time 
with  his  head  bowed  over  a  table.  He  did 
not  drink  anything  and  paid  no  attention  to 
the  boisterous  company  about  him.  When 
night  came  he  went  out.  I  followed  him. 
For  hours  he  strolled  aimlessly  about  the 
streets.  Then  he  went  to  the  squalid  house, 
but  after  opening  the  door  he  turned  away.  I 
kept  him  well  in  sight,  though  with  seemingly 
sudden  resolution  he  walked  rapidly.  He  got 
a  North  Side  limits  car.  I  followed  him,  and 
with  my  hat  pulled  down  over  my  face  stood 
on  the  rear  platform.  The  car  passed  Lin- 
coln Park,  still  he  made  no  move  toward  get- 


ting off.  After  awhile,  just  as  the  car  arrived 
at  the  street  railway  barns,  he  arose.  He 
passed  me  without  looking  up,  and  turning 
towards  Lake  View  hurried  onward.  He 
passed  through  the  village,  out  into  the  coun- 
try, and  must  have  gone  at  least  two  miles 
further,  when  he  stopped  in  front  of  a  small 
cottage.  He  went  up  to  the  door  and  un- 
locked it,  but  after  standing  for  a  few  mo- 
ments on  the  threshold,  he  suddenly  stepped 
back,  slammed  the  door  and  walked  hurriedly 
away,  going  in  the  direction  of  a  small  grove 
not  far  distant.  I  followed  cautiously.  He 
entered  the  grove,  and  stopping  under  a 
spreading  tree  got  down  on  his  knees. 

"Ah,"  I  said  to  myself,  "he  is  a  robber 
and  I  have  found  where  he  has  buried  his 
stolen  property." 

I  sat  down  behind  a  tree.  The  air  grew 
chilly,  and  a  deeper  darkness  told  me  that  the 
dawn  was  not  far  away.  In  the  east  there 
slowly  came  an  ashen  pallor,  then  a  lingering 
glow,  and  then  the  faltering  flashes  of  the 
rising  sun.  The  man  had  not  changed  his 
position. 

"I  will  accost  him,"  I  said  to  myself.  "He 
cannot  escape  me." 

I  approached  and — saw  him  bending  over 
the  grave  of  a  child.  He  looked  up,  but 
without  surprise;  and  placing  his  hand  on 
the  grave,  said : 

"  This  is  the  reason  why  I  do  not  read  the 
newspapers  now.  My  little  boy.  He  sold 
them."— ^A-. 


Habit  is  the  deepest  law  of  human  nature. 
It  is  our  supreme  strength,  if  also,  in  certain 
circumstances,  our  miserablest  weakness.  Let 
me  go  once,  scanning  my  way  with  any  earn- 
estness of  outlook,  and  successfully  arriving, 
my  footsteps  are  an  invitation  to  me  a  second 
time  to  go  by  the  same  way — it  is  easier  than 
any  other  way.  Habit  is  our  primal  funda- 
mental law — habit  and  imitation — there  is 
nothing  more  perennial  in  us  than  these  two. 
They  are  the  source  of  all  working  and  all 
apprenticeship,  of  all  practice,  and  all  learn- 
ing in  this  world. 
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Splendid,  rising  o'er  the  mountains, 
Glowing  with  celestial  cheer, 

Streaming  from  eternal  fountains, 
Rays  of  living  light  appear. 

Swiftly  flee  the  clouds  of  darkness, 
Speedily  the  mists  retire; 

Nature's  universal  blackness 
Is  consumed  by  heavenly  fire. 

Yea,  the  fair  sabbatic  era. 

When  the  world  will  be  at  rest. 

Rapidly  is  drawing  nearer; 
Then  all  Israel  will  be  blest 

Odors  sweet  the  air  perfuming, 
Verdure  of  the  purest  green  ; 

NOBILITY. 


'TiS  noble  to  be  good, 

Though  thou  of  poor  estate 

Canst  boast  no  princely  rood 
Nor  'scutcheon  on  thy  gate. 

If  to  the  voice  of  woe 

Thy  heart  responds  within — 


In  primeval  beauty  beaming, 
Will  our  native  earth  be  seen. 

At  the  resurrection  morning. 
We  shall  all  appear  as  one  : 

O  what  robes  of  bright  adorning, 
Will  the  righteous  then  put  on  ! 

Eye's  not  seen  the  untold  treasures, 
Which  the  Father  hath  in  store, 

Teeming  with  surpassing  pleasures. 
Even  life  for  evermore. 

Mourn  no  longer,  Saints  beloved, 
Brave  the  dangers  no  retreat ; 

Neither  let  your  hearts  be  moved. 
Scorn  the  trials  you  may  meet. 

In  kindly  deeds  doth  know 
The  sweets  that  love  doth  win, 

More  noble  far  art  thou 

Tlian  he  of  rare  estate. 
Whose  lordlings  lowly  bow. 

Whose  'scutcheon  crowns  his  gate. 

Baily. 
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"W-R.ITE1     FOR.     0-A.TJft^L.OG^^JES. 


Youmg    Bros.    Co. 

38  MAIN  STREET,       _       -       -       SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


MEE  WOIERFUL  SEWING  MACHINES 

THE    NEW    SINGEFt    AUTOMATIC, 

' '  It  nins  with  a  breath. ' ' 


The  New  Singer 


I  The   Most  Modern,   Light  Running 

and  Simplest  of  Sewing 


Machines 


Scientifically  and  Mechanically  Perfect.  -  -  Perfection  Guaranteed. 

OFFICES     EVERYWHERE.         THE    SINGER     MANUFACTURING    CO., 
4th  Avenue  and  10th  Street,  New  York,  makers  of  8,000,000  machines. 

Office:  Cor.  Second  South  and  1st  East  Sts.,     SALT     LAKE  CI  1  Y. 


THEJ  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


A    LARGE   PRINT   EDITION 


OF   THE 


Book  of  Mormon, 


CORRESPONDING    EXACTLY  WITH  THE  NEW  EDITION,  SMALL  SIZE, 
IN  PAGES,    REFERENCES,    ETC.,     WITH    THE    AD- 
DITION OF  SIDE    DATES,    IS  NOW 
FOR  SALE  AT  THE 


JUVENILE    INSTRUCTOR    OFFICE. 

S.A.LT    I^-^l^B   'CITTr,      -      "CTT.^i.IZ. 


%,"»y^.'».^».'* 


Send  orders  promptly   for    this   valuable    work    which  is   just    the    thing 
needed  for  pulpit  and  family  use. 


:E=  IBICES: 

Full  Cloth  Embossed, 

-            -            -            - 

5^1.75  postpaid 

"  Leather 

_            _            _ 

$2.25 

"       "         Gilt, 

_            _            _            _ 

$3.00 

"    Morocco  Extra  Gilt, 

_             _             _ 

$375 

THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


SALT  LAKE 


OGDBN. 


^^GE  A.  lo^ 

Vj\  V^  DEALER    IN —  .(^ 

FIRST  CLASS 

Agricultural  Implements, 

BUGGIES    AND    CARTS, 

—  *',*',  ,'  ^:r^  HARNESS,*^ — 

STEAM    ENGINES,     SAW   MILLS, 

BARB    AVIRE, 
Pumps  and  Turbine  Wheels. 

Utah  Cracker  Factory, 

[HENRY  WALLACE,  Manager] 

Mamifacturers  of  the  Celebrated 


Z7  JE.  3d  South  St.,        Salt  Take  City. 

Wm.  DriYsr  k  Son^ 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

DRUGS,  MEDICINES,  PAINTS, 

OILS  AND  VARNISHES. 


We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction.    Your 
orders  solicited. 


WM.    DEIVER    &   SON,    OGDEN,   UTAH. 


168  Main  Street,  Ogden,  Utah. 

MANUFACTURERS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers. 


Firearms,  Ammunition,  Fishing  Tackle, 
Bicycles,  Campers'  Outfits 

and  Sporting  Goods  of  all  kinds.  By  far  the  largest 
stock  in  the  Territory  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  new 
illustrated  catalogue  just  out  with  new  goods  and  new 
prices. 


M.  R.  EVANS, 

22-24  Second  South  St,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.UTAH. 

SPORTING    GOODS, 

Guns,  Revolvers,  Ammunition,  Fishing  Tackle, 
Base  Ball  Goods,  Cutlery,  Bicycles,  etc. 

Goods  and  prices  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Price  List. 


3VJ:03NrE3 

TO  LOAN  ox  FARMS,. 

AT    THE 

BANK  OF  SALT  LAKE, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Correspondence    Invited. 


SALT  LAKE  SILK  FACTORY, 

54  WEST  TEMPLE  ST., 

Make  a  Specialty  of  GREEN  SILK,  the  proper  shade 
for  Temple  Aprons.  Dress  Goods  made  to  order,  and 
Warranted  not  to  split  or  crack  in  wearing,  as  imported 
goods  do.  Handkercheifs  with  Temple,  Assembly  Hall 
and  Tabernacle  wove  in  the  corners,  in  all  colors,  on 
hand.  JAMES  L.  CHALMERS, 

1-24  1  Manager. 


Juvenile  Instructor  Office, 

SAI.T  L.AKE  CITT,  UTAH. 


ALL    KINDS    OF 

CHURCH    WORKS,    PRIZES,    RE- 
WARDS   OF    MERIT,, 
ETC.  ETC.. 


BOOK  AJVD    JOB 

AND     BINDING 
In  the  Best  Styles  and  Lowest  Prices. 


Jifialli  lail 

SALiT  liAKE  CITY,  UTAHT. 


THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR, 

l/ol.  //I/.,  for  \:\^(i  y(^ar  1890. 


FOR  $2.00  PER  YEAR  IN  ADVANCE  WE  PROMISE  YOU 
THE  FOLLOWING. 

I.  THE  LARGEST  QUANTITY  OF  THE  CHOICEST  READ- 
ING MATTER  GIVEN  FOR  THE  PRICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  Magazine  will  be  enlarged  to  32  pages,  issued  semi-monthly,  or 
64  papes  per  month. 

2  OUR  PRIZE  NARRATIVES  OF  FACTS.  For  the  two  best 
narratives  of  facts  we  have  paid  $300.00  in  cash,  and  our  subscribers 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  these  literary  productions. 

3.  THE  BEST  VARIETY  AND  GREATEST  NUMBER  OF 
CHOICE  ILLUSTRATIONS.  We  have  made  special  arrangements 
with  the  best  artists  in  the  country  for  a  most  excellent  line  of  engrav- 
ings. 

4.  A  CHARMING  VARIETY  OF  MUSIC.  We  design  publishing 
music  in  the  tonic  fol-fa  system  as  well  as  in  the  old  notation. 

5.  ATTRACTIVE  SERIAL  STORIES.  These  will  be  the  pro- 
ductions of  Zion's  most  gifted  writers. 

6.  LESSONS  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES.  These  will  consist  of 
articles  adapted  for  use  among  the  smallest  children  at  home,  in  the 
Primary  or  Sunday  School. 

7.  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES,  Suited  to  the  capacities  of 
people  of  all  ages  and  conditions. 

IN  ADDITION  to  the  above  the  Editor  will  continue  his  EDI- 
TORIALS AND  TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES,  in  which  he  will  deal 
with  the  important  doctrines  and  events  of  our  time  and  surround- 
ings ;  instructions  to  Sunday  School  officers  and  teachers  will  be  given 
from  time  to  time;  and  things  of  interest,  both  new  and  old,  will 
receive  attention  in  the  columns  of  the  magazine. 

Send  orders  and  remittances  now  for  volume  25.      Only   §2.00 
per  year,  postpaid. 

GEORGE  Q.   CANNON,  Editor. 
A.  H.  CANNON,  Manager. 


Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.      B.  H.  Schettler,  Ass't  Cashier. 

lion'A 


•'^s 


avingd  ^ank 


AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 

DOES  A  O  EKE  UAL  RAAKIKG  BUSINESS. 

Pays  5  per  cent  interest  on  savings  deposits.      Money  to 
loan  on  approved  securities  at  low  rates  of  interest. 


—  DEALER    IN  — 

ALL  KINDS  OF  MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 
New  Home  Sewing  Machines. 

Agent  for  the  Newman  Bros.  Organs,  1  •  i :  *  -r^ 

having  the  Patent  Air  Circulating  E«ed  Calls, producing 
tones  like  the  Pipe  Organ.     Get  prices  and  terms. 
MAIN  STREET,     -      SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


EAGLE  EMPORIUM, 


4^ 


>^o 


^ 


i»- 


^ 


-^ 


IP-'     salt  lAKE  CITY. 


ON  SALE 


TO   -A-IjIj 


PRINCIPAL  POINTS 

EAST,    WEST, 
NORTH  and  SOUTH 


-A.1' 


UNION  TICKET  OFFICE, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


Fit^e    Insupance    Co. 


Paid  up   Capital,    - 
Assets,     -     -     -     - 


$200,000.00. 
$272,865.58. 


OFFICERS. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Pre  ident. 
JAMES  SPARP,  Vice-President. 
LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer. 
ELIAS  A,  SMITH,  Secretary. 
W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 

innMCTons. 

Henry  Dinwoodey,  John  Henry  Smith, 

George  Romney,  John  C.  Cutler, 

Tbomes  G.  Webber,  David  Eccles, 

P.  T.  Farnsworth,  Geo.  W.  Thatcher, 

William  H.  Rowe,  Frank  W.  Jennings, 

Charles  S.  Burton. 

H.  J.  GRANT  &  Co.,  AGENTS. 


F.  Auerbach  &  Bro. 

Dry   Goods,    Fancy    Goods,   Millinery, 
Carpets,   Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864.         -         One  Price  to  All. 

F.    AUERBACH    k    BRO. 


The  Juvenile  Instriictoi*  Office 

takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  it  has  just  issued  the 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN  BOOK. 

A  neat  and  well-bound  book  of  256  pages,  contaiDing  all  the 
old  and  some  new  hymns  which  are  designed  es- 
pecially for  use  in  the  Sunday  Schools. 

"Sdi   Price  per   dozen   $3.00,    or  25   cents   each 


The  Important  and   Valuable  work,  which   no  Latter- 
day  Saint  can  afford  to  be  without, 

THE   LIFE 

OF 

JOSEPH    SMITH. 

BY  GEORGE  Q.  CANNON, 

is  now  ready  for  delivery.     As  the  edition  of  this  authen- 
tic publication   is  limited,  all  orders  for  the 
same  should  be  promptly  forwarded. 


ff>.  

Terms;    Bound  in  Full  Cloth,  $3.50;  Bound  in  Full 
Leather,  $5.00;  Bound  in  Full  Morocco  Gilt,  ;J6,oo. 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE,  Salt  Lake  City. 


THE  JUVENILE    IIMSTRUCTOR. 


ESTABLISHED    1884. 

Heber  J.  Grant,  President.  Job.  F.  Smith,  Vlce.PreKldent,  IDIIIBOTOIIS  = 

R.  S.  Wells,  See.  &  Treas.  J.  F.  Orant,  (Seneral  Manager.  Heljer  J.  Grant,    J.  F.  Grant,     Geo.  T.  Odell,    Jno.  Henrr  Smith. 

Geo.  T.  Odell,  Astit  Mana|;er.        E.  T.  Woollej,  Mgr.  Ogdcn  Braneh,  Jo«.  F.  Smith,     Francis  91.  Lfman.    James  Sharp,    W.  W.  Elter, 
A.  G.  Itarher,  Mgr.  Logan  Branrh,  Geo.  Romney.  Junlns  F.  Wells  and  C.  8.  Barton. 

CO-OPERATIVE  WAGON    AND  MACHINE   CO. 

SUCCESSORS   TO    GRANT,    ODELL   &   CO.  AND    HOWARD   SEBREE   CO. 

THE    LEADING    IMPLEMENT    HOUSE    IN    UTAH. 
SALT  LAKE   CITY,    OODEN    AND    LOOAN. 


D.  0.  CALDER'S 
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-41USIC  PALACE. 

45  and  47  W.  1st  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 
.^^"Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention. 


TEASDEL'S   4    STORES! 

Gomprisin'.;  Groceries,  Clothing,  Boots  and  Shoes 

mid  a  Maw/moth  Bazar  of  everii- 

thing  useful. 

Large    shipments  ot    Spring  Goods  ar- 
riving  daily. 

1-24  1 ^_ 

GODBE    PITTS    DRUG  CO., 

L.  S.  Hills,  H.  Dlnnoodey,    David  James,  W.  H.  Shearman,   J.  B.  Farlow. 
WHOLESALJE  AN1>  RETAIL  DR  UGGISTS. 

Prcbckiftions  Accuba'I'BLy   Killkd   Day   ob  Niort.     Mail  and  ExPBESf 
Orders    Receive  Special  Attkntion, 

PRICES  LOW  AS  POSSIBLE  FOR  PURE  GOODS. 

Salt  Lake  Citv.     Godbe  Pitts  Drug  Co. 

11-24 


OUR  NEW  BOOK! 

-« »— -» ♦       »^     " <— TV 


BY  mW^  H.  LilTTLE. 


-*¥ •:•   »w 


IT  IS  NEARLY  OUT  OF  PRESS. 


IT    IS    THE 

First  Niimber  of  a  Popular  Series  of  Historical  and  Biographical  Sketches. 
It  is  a  book  of  250  Octavo  Pages,  got  up  in  First  Class  Style,  Finely  Bound 

WITH  TWENTY  ORIGINAL  ENGRAVINGS 

Illustrating  Early  Scenes  in  Church  History. 


Full  Cloth  Embossed  in  Gold,  $1.50;    Full  Leather  Embossed  in  Gold,  $2.00:  Full  Leather    Gilt,   $2.50. 


It  will  be  ready  for  delivery  early  in  December  and  will  be  a  Beautiful  Holiday  Present. 

Responsible  Canvassers  Wanted,  address  James  A.  Little,  care  of  .Invenile  Instructor,  Salt  Lake  City 


